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THE CEDAR WAXWING. 


(Ampelis cedrorum.) 


LYNDS JONES. 


Tne is no more beautiful bird 
in our northern states, if there 
be in the whole country, than 

our waxwing. Many birds are 
more gorgeously appareled, and with 
many there are more striking contrasts 
exhibited, but nowhere do we encoun- 

ter a texture more delicate covering a 

bearing more courtly. One despairs of 

adequately describing the silky soft- 
ness of the plumage and the beautiful 
shades of color. But the perfecting of 
color photography has made that task 
unnecessary. We may wonder why 
some crested birds have this regal in- 
signia bestowed upon them by nature, 

‘ but it would be impossible to think of 

the waxwing without his crowning 

glory. Not less characteristic are the 


horny appendages resembling red seal- | 


ing wax attached to the secondary wing 
feathers and sometimes also to the tail 
feathers. 
of the tip of the shaft. These, with the 
yellow-tipped tail, form the only bright 
colors in the plumage. 

The cedar waxwings are gregarious, 
except during the breeding-season, wan- 
dering about the country in flocks ofa 
dozen individuals, more or less, stop- 
ping for any considerable time only 
where foodis plentiful. Their wander- 


ing propensities make their presence a | 


very uncertain quantity at any season 
of the year. During the whole of 1898 
they were present in considerable num- 
bers at Oberlin, Ohio, nesting in or- 
chards and shade trees plentifully, but 


thus far in 1899 very few have been | 


seen. No doubt their presence is not 
suspected even when they may be nu- 
merous, because they do not herald 


their appearance with aloud voice nor | 


with whistling wing. Their voice ac- 


They seem to be outgrowths | 


cords perfectly with their attire, their 
manners are quiet andunassuming, and 
their flight is well-nigh noiseless. One 
moment the flock is vaulting through 
the air in short bounds, the next its 
members are perched in a treetop with 
erected crests at attention. If talliéis 
quiet without cause for suspicion, the 
flock begins feeding upon the insect 
pests, if they are in season; upon the 
fruit, if that is in season. So compact 
is the flock, both in flight and while 
resting, that nearly every member 
might be taken at a single shot. The 
birds are so unsuspicious that they can 
easily be approached, thus presenting 
a tempting prize to the small hunter 
who may design the beautiful plumage 
for some hat decoration. 

In common with the goldfinch, the 
waxwings are late breeders, making 
their nests in June, July, and August. 
They seem to prefer rather small trees 
and low ones, nesting in orchard trees 
and in ornamental shrubbery as well as 
in shade trees. The nest is not usually 
an elaborate affair, but rather loosely 
made of twigs, grass, rootlets, and 
leaves, often lined with grape-vine 
bark, thus hinting that the species has 
sprung from an original tropical stock, 
which necessarily makes its nest as cool 
and airy as practicable. The eggs are 
unique among the smaller ones, in their 
steely bluish-gray ground, rather evenly 
overlaid with dots and scratches of 
dark brown or black, thus presenting 
an aggressiveness out of all harmony 
with the birds. But the peculiar colors 
and pattern aid greatly in rendering 
the eggs inconspicuous in the nest, as 
anyone may prove by noticing them as 
they lie on their bed of rootlets or 
leaves. They are usually four in num- 


ber in this locality, but may vary some- 
what according to the season and indi- 
vidual characteristics. 

The food of the waxwing is varied 
both according to season and other 
conditions. Wild fruit, berries, and 
seeds form much of their food during 
the fall and winter months. Mr. A.W. 
Butler states that, ‘in winter nothing 
attracts them so much as the hack- 
berry (Celtis occidentalis). Some years, 
early in spring, they are found living 
upon red buds.” The investigations of 
the food of this species by Professor F. 
E. L. Beal prove that the greater share 
of it consists of wild fruit or seeds with 
a very small allowance of cultivated 
fruits. Animal matter forms a rela- 
tively small proportion of the food, but 
this small proportion by no means in- 
dicates the insect-feeding habits of the 
birds. It might well be suspected that 
so varied a diet would enable the birds 
to accommodate themselves to almost 
any conditions, largely feeding upon 
the food which happens to be the 
most abundant at the time. Thus, an 
outbreak of any insect pest calls the 
waxwings in large flocks which de- 


stroy great numbers to the almost en- 
tire exclusion of fruit as a diet for the 
time. It cannot be denied that the 
waxwings do sometimes destroy not a 
little early fruit, calling down upon 
them righteous indignation; but at 
other times they more than make 
amends for the mischief done. 

Of the voice Mr. A. W. Butler says, 
“They have a peculiar lisping note, 
uttered in a monotone varying in pitch. 
As they sit among the branches of an 
early Richmond cherry tree in early 
June, the note seems to be inhaled, and 
reminds me of a small boy who, when 
eating juicy fruit, makes a noise by in- 
halation in endeavoring to prevent the 
loss of the juice and then exclaims, 
‘How good!’ As the birds start to 
fly, each repeats the note three or four 
times. These notes develop into a 
song as the summer comes on; a lisp- 
ing, peculiar song that tells that the 
flocks are resolving into pairs as the 
duties of the season press upon them.” 
After the pairing season there is a 
great show of affection between the 
two birds, which often continues long 
after the nesting season has closed. 


THE PREACHER-BIRD. 


(Red-eyed Vireo.) 


JENNY TERRILL RUPRECHT. 


ISTEN near a grove of elms or 

| maples and you will not fail to 

hear itssong,asome what broken, 

rambling recitative, which no 

one has so well described as Wilson 

Flagg, who calls this bird the preacher, 

and interprets its notes as “You see it/ 

You know wt! Do you hear me? Do 
you beheve it?” — Chapman's Bird-Life. 


Apostle of the grove across the way, 
Surpliced in color of the foliage, 
I list enchanted to thy sermon-lay, 
As if it were the wisdom of a sage; 
“Vou see it! You know it! Do you hear 


me? Do you believe rt?” 
Ah! thou wouldst quicken memory 
to-day. 
Nor morning’s chill, nor noon-tide’s 


languorous heat, 


194 


Doth hold thy voice ‘in thrall, O, 
preacher fair; 
Perched on the greenest bough, thy 
message sweet 
Thou pourest out upon the vibrant air, 
“Vou see it! You know it! Do you hear 
me? Do you believe rt?” 
Over and over in a swift repeat. 


Apostle of the ‘grove! Thy, sone 
divine 
The God of Nature gave thee note 
by note, 
To gladder, fuller make the message 
thine, 
Rippling in beauty from thy dainty 
throat. 
“Vou see it! You know it! Do you hear 
me? Do you believe wt?” 
Would that apostleship so sweet 
were mine! 


CEDAR WAXWING. DOP RUSH Salas: 
5/, Life size. NATURE STUDY PUB. CO , CHICAGO. 


COFFEE: 


ANNA R. HENDERSON. 


OFFEE isa native of Abyssinia, 
being first used by the natives 
of the district called Kaffa, 
whence its name. It is still 

found wild in parts of Africa. 

It was introduced into Arabia in the 
fifteenth century, and is so well suited 
to that soil and climate that the Mocha 
coffee has never been excelled. It 
became so popular that in 1638 the 


Mohammedan priests issued an edict | 


against it, as the faithful frequented 
the coffeeshops more thanthe mosques. 

In 1638 the beverage was sold in Paris, 
but did not win favor for a few years 
until it was introduced to the aristoc- 
racy by Soliman Aga, the Ambassador 
of the Sublime Porte at the Court of 
Louis XIV. Coffee sipping became 
fashionable, and before the middle of 
the seventeenth century was the mode 
in all the capitals of Europe. 

Cromwell ordered the closing of the 
coffee shops of England, but its popu- 
larity did not wane. 

In 1699 coffee was planted in Batavia 
and Java. In 1720 three coffee shrubs 
were sent from the Jardin des Plantes in 
France to the Island of Martinique. 

The voyage was long, and water be- 
coming scarce two of the plants per- 
ished, but Captain Declieux shared his 
ration of water with the other plant, 
and it lived to become the ancestor of 
all the coffee groves in America. 

On the coat of arms of Brazil which 
adorns every flag of that country is a 
branch of coffee, a fit emblem; as Bra- 
zil produces three-fourths of the coffee 
of the world. It was first planted there 
in 1754, and the first cargo was shipped 
to the United States in 1809. 

It can be grown from seeds or from 
slips. Shrubs begin bearing the sec- 
ond or third year, and are profitable 
for fifteen years, some trees continue 
bearing for twenty five years. 

They are planted six or eight feet 
apart, and not allowed to grow more 
than twelve feet high; and are not 
pruned, so that the limbs bend nearly 
to the ground. The long slender droop- 
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ing branches bear dark green, glossy 
leaves, directly opposite to each other. 
Between these leaves bloom the flow- 
ers; clusters of five or six white star- 
shaped blossoms, each an inch in diam- 
eter. These jessamine-like flowers 
touch each other, forming a long snowy 
spray bordered with green. Nothing 
can exceed the beauty of a coffee 
grove in bloom, and its fragrance 
makes it a veritable Eden. 

It is beautiful again when the berries 
are ripe. They resemble a large cran- 
berry, each berry containing two grains, 
the flat sides together. The fruit is 
slightly sweet but not desirable. Three 
crops are gathered in one year. Ihave 
in memory a coffee plantation in the 
mountains of Brazil, where the pickers 
were African slaves. They made a 
picturesque sight, picking into white 
sacks swung in front of them, occasion- 
ally emptying the fruit into broad, flat 
baskets. Each man will pick more 
than thirty pounds a day, and at sunset 
they wind down the mountain paths 
with their broad baskets of red berries 
balanced on their heads. 

The ripe fruit is put through a mill 
which removes the pulp. The wet 
berries are then spread to dry in the 
sun on a floor of hardened earth, brick 
or slate. 

The coffee terrane in my memory 
was about eighty feet square, laid with 
smooth slate, and slightly sloping. It 
had around it a moulding of plaster 
with spaces of perforated zinc for the 
escape of water. Orange and fig trees 
dropped their fruit over its border and 
it was an ideal spot for a moonlight 
dance. The coffee house was near, 
and an approaching cloud was a signal 
to gather the coffee in. 

Whea dry the grains are put through 
a mill, or where primitive methods pre- 
vail, pounded in a mortar to remove a 
thin brittle shell which encloses each 
grain. The coffee is then put into 
sacks of five arrobas, or 160 pounds 
each and carted to the warehouses of 
the city. 


AN ABANDONED HOME. 


BY ELANORA KINSLEY MARBLE. 


“Say, was thy little mate unkind, 
And heard thee as the careless wind? 
Oh! nought but love and sorrow joined 
Such notes of woe could waken.”’ 


GHAP TER 1. 


s Bee .lm clad to-get over, to 
this tree again out of the 
soundofmother’svoice. Duty 
to my husband; that’s all she 

could talk about. All wives help to 

build the home-nest,” she says, ‘‘and 
indeed do the most toward making it 
snug and comfortable, and that I must 
give up my old pastimes and pleasures 
and settle down to housekeeping. Well. 

if I must, I must, but oh! how I wish lL 

had never got married.” 

Not a word was exchanged between 
the pair that night, and on the follow- 
ing morning Mrs. B., with a disdainful 
toss of her head, ironically announced 
her willingness to become a hod-car- 
rier, a mason, or a Carpenter, according 
the desires of her lord. 

They elected to build their nest in the 
maple-tree, and you can imagine the 
bickerings of the pair as the house pro- 
gressed. Mrs. B’s. groans and _ be- 
moaning over the effect, such “fetch- 
ings and carryings” would have upon 
her health, already delicate. How 
often she was compelled from weak- 
ness and fatigue to tuck her head un- 
der her wing and rest, while Mr. B. car- 
ried on the work tireless and uncom- 
plaining. 

“She may change when she has the 
responsibility of a family,” he mused, 
‘and perhaps become a helpmeet after 
all. I must not be too severe with her, 
so young and thoughtless and inexper- 
lenced 

So the nest at length was completed. 

“My!” said a sharp-eyed old lady 
bird, whose curiosity led her to take a 
peep at the domicile one day while 
Mrs. B. was off visiting with one of her 
neighbors, ‘‘such an uncomfortable, rag- 
ged looking nest; it is not even domed 
as a nest should be when built ina tree. 
And then the lining! If the babies es- 
cape drowning in the first down-pour, 
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I am sure they'll be crippled for life, if 
not hung outright, when they attempt 
to leave the nest. You know how dan- 
gerous it is when they get their feet en- 
tangled in the rag ravelings and coils 
of string, and if you’ll believe me that 
shiftless Jenny has just laid a lot of it 
around the edges of the nest without 
ever tucking itin. The way girls are 
brought up now-a-days! Accomplish- 
ments indeed! I think,” with a sniff, 
‘if she had been taught something 
about housekeeping instead of how to 
arrange her feathers prettily, to dance 
and sing, and fly in graceful circles it 
would have been much better for poor 
Mr. B. Poor fellow, how I do pity 
him,” and off the old lady flew to talk 
it over with another neighbor. 


Unlike some young wives of the spar- 
row family, Mrs. B. did not sit on the 
first almost spotless white egg which 
she deposited in the nest, but waited 
till four others, prettily spotted with 
brown, and black, and lavender lay be- 
side it. 

“Whine, whine from morning till 
night!’ cried her exasperated spouse 
after brooding had begun. “Sitting 
still so much, you say, doesn’t agree 
with you. Your beauty is departing! 
You are growing thin and careworn! 
The little outings you take are only 
tantalizing. I am sure most wives 
wouldn’t consider it a hardship to sit 
still and be fed with the delicious grubs 
and dainty tid-bits which I go to such 
pains to fetch for you. That was a 
particularly fine grub I brought you 
this morning, and you ate it without 
one word of thanks, or even a look of 
gratitude. Nothing but complaints 
and tears! It is enough to drive any 
husband mad. _ I fly away in the morn- 
ing with a heavy heart, and when I see 
and hear other sparrows hopping and 
singing cheerfully about their nests, re- 
ceiving chirps of encouragement and 


love from their sitting mates in return, 
I feel as though—as though I would 
rather die than be compelled to return 
to my unhappy home again.” 

“Oh, you do?” sarcastically rejoined 
Mrs. B. “That is of a piece with the 
rest of your selfishness, Mr. Britisher, 
Iam sure. Die and leave me, the part- 
ner of your bosom, to struggle through 
the brooding season and afterward 
bring up our large family the best I 
may. Oh,” breaking into tears, “I 
wish I had never seen you, I really do.” 

“Oh, yes, that has been the burden 
of your song for days, Mrs. B. I’m 
sure I have no reason to bless the hour 
I first laid eyes on you. Why, as the 
saying goes, Mrs. B., you threw your- 
self at my head at our very first meet- 
ing. And your precious mamma! How 
she did chirp about her darling Jenny’s 
accomplishments and sweet amiability. 
Bah, what a ninny I was, to be sure! 
Oh, you needn’t shriek and pluck the 
feathers from your head. Truth burns 
sometimes, I know, and—oh you are 
going to faint. Well faint!” and with 
an exclamation more forcible than po- 
lite Mr. B. flew away out of sight and 
sound of his weeping spouse. 

Wearily and sadly did Mrs. B. gaze 
out of her humble home upon darken- 
ing nature that evening. Many hours 
had passed since the flight of Mr. B., 
and the promptings of hunger, if noth- 
ing else, caused her to gaze about, 
wistfully hoping for  his_ return. 
The calls of other birds to their mates 
filled the air, and lent an additional 
mournfulness to her lonely situation. 

“How glad I shall be to see him,” 
she thought, her heart warming toward 
him in his absence. “Ill be cheerful 
and pretend to be contented after this, 
for I should be very miserable with- 
out him. I have been very foolish, and 
given him cause for all the harsh things 
he has said, perhaps. Oh, I do wish 
he would come.” 

Night came down, dark and lonély. 
The voices and whirrings of her neigh- 
bors’ wings had long since given place 
to stillness as one after another retired 
for the night. The wind swayed the 
branches of the tree in which she 
nested, their groanings and the sharp 
responses of the leaves filling the 
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watcher’s mind with gloomy forebod- 
ings. : 

“I am so frightened,” she murmured; 
“there is surely going to be a storm. 
Oh, I wish I had listened ‘to Mr. B. 
and not insisted upon building our 
home in the crotchof this; tree: “He 
said it was not wise, and that we would 
be much safer and snugger under the 
eaves or ina hole in the wall or tree. 
But, no, I said, if I was compelled to 
stay at home every day and sit upon 
the nest it should be situated where I 
could look out and see my neighbors 
as they flew about. That was the rea- 
son I was determined it should not be 


domed. I wanted to see and be seen. 
Oh, how foolish I have been! What 
shally TL <do?. What ‘shall i dor =I 


am afraid to leave the nest even for a 
minute for fear the eggs will get cold. 
Mr. B. would never forgive me, then, I 
amsure. But to stay out here in the 
storm, all alone. Oh, I shall die, I 
know I shall.” 

Morning broke with all nature, after 
the rain, smiling and refreshed. Sleep 
had not visited the eyelids of the for- 
saken wife and with heavy eyes and 
throbbing brain, she viewed the rising 
dawn. 

“Alas,” she sighed, as the whirr of 
wings and happy chirps of her neigh- 
bors struck upon her ears, ‘how can 
people be joyous when aching hearts 
and lives broken with misery lie at 
their very thresholds? The songs and 
gleeful voices of my neighbors fill me 
with anger and despair. I hate the 
world and everybody init. I am cold 
and wet and hungry. I even hate the 
sun that has risen to usher in a new 
day. 

“T must make an effort,’ she mur- 
mured as the morning advanced and 
Mr. B. did not return, ‘and get home 
to mother. I am so weak I can 
scarcely stand, much less fly. I am 
burning with fever, and oh, how my 
head throbs! Such trouble and sorrow 
for one so young! I feel as though I 
shall never smile again.” 

She steadied herself upon the edge 
of the nest and, turning, gazed wist- 
fully and sadly upon the five tiny eggs, 
which she now sorrowed to abandon. 

“T may return,” she sighed, “in time 


to lend them warmth, or may find my 


dear mate performing that office in my | 


absence. I will pray that it may be so 
as I fly. Praises would be mockery 
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from my throat to-day, mockery! 
* * * + * * 


“Why, Jenny!” shrieked her mother 
as Mrs. B. sank down exhausted upon 
the threshold of her old home. ‘‘What- 
ever zs the matter with you, and what 
has brought you here this time of 
day?” 

“T am hungry and sick, mother,and I 
feel as though, as though—I am going 
to die!” 

“And where is Mr. Britisher? You’ve 
no business to be hungry with a hus- 
band to care for you,” tartly replied 
her mother, whilst bustling about to 
find a grub or two to supply her daugh- 
ter’s wants. 

“T have no husband, I fear, mother. 
He is—” 

“Dead!” shrieked the old lady. “Don’t 
tell me Mr. Britisher is dead!” 

‘Dead, or worse,” sadly replied her 
daughter. 

“Worse? Heaven defend us! 
don’t mean he has deserted you?” 

“He left me yesterday afternoon in 
anger, and has not returned.” 

‘Highty, tighty,.that/s) it, 71s *1er 
Well, you have brought it all upon 
yourself and will have to suffer for it. 
Iam sure your father talked enough 
about idleness and vanity for you to 
have heeded, and time and time again 
I have told you that every husband in 
the sparrow family is a bully and a 
tyrant, and every wife, if she expects 
to live happily, must let her mate have 
his own way.” 

Mrs. B. sighed, and wearily dropped 
her head upon her breast. 

“You must go’ back,” emphatically 
said her mother, ‘‘before the neighbor- 
hood? gets. wind>of the ‘afta s) Ma: 
Britisher may be home this very min- 
ute, and glad enough he will be to see 
you, lamsure. So go back, dear, be- 
fore the eggs grow cold and your 
neighbors will be none the wiser.” 

“Tam going, mother, but oh, I feel 
so ill, so ill!” said the bereaved little 
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creature as she wearily poised for her 
flight. 

“She does look weakly and sick, poor 
thing,’ said the mother with a sigh 
watching her out of sight, “but 
believe in interfering be- 
tween husband and wife. Mr. Brit- 
isher, indeed, gave me to understand 
from the first that the less he saw of 
his mother-in-law the better, remark- 
ing that if that class would only stay 
at home and manage their own house- 
hold affairs fewer couples, he thought, 
would be parted. I considered that a 
rather broad hint, and in consequence 
have never visited them since they be- 
gan housekeeping. He has only gone 
off in a huff, of course, and everything 
will come out all right, I am sure.” 

Ere nightfall, however, motherly 
anxiety impelled her to fly over to her 
daughter’s home. 

Alas, only desolation and ruin were 
there. At the foot of the tree lay the 
form of Mrs. B. Exposure, sorrow, 
and excitement had done their work. 
It was a lifeless form which met her 
tearful gaze. 

The fate of Mr. Britisher was never 
known. Rumor assigned his absence 
to matrimonial infelicity, but his more 
charitable neighbors, as they dropped 
a tear to his memory, pictured his 
mangled form a victim to the wanton 
cruelty or mischievous sport of some 
idle boy. 

A gentleman passing by one day saw 
the dismantled nest upon the ground 
and carelessly stirred it with his cane. 

“What is that, uncle?” queried a lit- 
tle maid of some five summers who 
walked by his side. 

“That, little one,’’ came the answer 
slowly and impressively, ‘‘is an aban- 
doned home.” 

“An abandoned home,” I repeated, 
as his words floated up to my window. 
“Aye, truly to the casual observer that 
is all it seems, but, oh, how little do 
they dream of the folly, the suffering, 
the sad, almost tragic ending of the 
wee feathered couple whom I saw build 
that humble home.” 
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THE CONY. 


Ces CaM. 


HE, specimen of this animal pre- 
sented here (Hyrax abyssinicus) 
is the best-known of the spe- 
cies. It measures from ten to 

twelve inches in length; the fur con- 
sists of somewhat long, fine hairs, gray- 
brown at the base, lighter gray in the 
middle portions, merging into a dark- 
brown surmounted by a light-colored 
tip, the resulting general color of this 
combination being a mottled pale-gray. 

The Book of Proverbs, enumerating 
four animals which it describes as ‘‘ex- 
ceeding wise,” says: 
but a feeble folk, yet they make their 
houses in the rocks.” The conies are 
mentioned by various writers as well- 
known animals in days of remotest an- 
tiquity. They are found in the wild, 
desolate mountain regions of Africa 
and western Asia, and the variety in- 
habiting Syria and Palestine is prob- 
ably referred to in the Hebrew text 
of the Bible under the name of “Japhan,”’ 
which Luther translated by the word 
“rabbit,” and in the authorized and re- 
vised versions is rendered “cony.” 
They inhabit all the mountains of 
Syria, Palestine, and Arabia, perhaps 
also of Persia, the Nile country, east, 
west, and south Africa, frequently at 
elevations of six thousand or nine thou- 
sand feet above sea-level, and “the 
peaks and cones that rise like islands 
sheer above the surface of the plains— 
the presence of the little animals con- 
stituting one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of the high table-lands of north- 
eastenmiAtrica:.. It) is stated uthat, if 
the observer quietly passes through the 
valleys he sees them sitting or lying 
in rows on the projecting ledges, as 
they are a lazy, comfort-loving tribe 
and like to bask in the warm sun- 
shine. A rapid movement or unusual 
noise quickly stampedes them, and 
they all flee with an agility like that 
usual among rodents, and almost in- 
stantly disappear. A traveler says of 
them, that in the neighborhood 
of villages, where they are also to be 
found, they show little fear of the 
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natives, and boldly attend to their 
affairs as if they understood that no- 
body thinks of molesting them; but 
when approached by people whose 
color or attire differs from that of their 
usual human neighbors, they at once 
retreat to their holes in the rocks. A 
dog inspires them with greater fear 
than does a human being. When 
startled bya canine foe, even after they 
have become hidden, safe from pursuit, 
in their rocky crevices, they continue 
to give utterance to their curious, trem- 
ulous yell, which resembles the cry of 
small monkeys. 

Brehm confirms the statement of an- 
other traveler, who called attention to 
the striking fact that the peaceable and 
defenseless cony lives in the permanent 
society and on the best of terms with a 
by no means despicable beast of prey, 
a variety of mongoose. 

Inregard to their movements and men- 
tal characteristics, the conies have been 
placed between the unwieldy rhinoc- 
eros and the nimble rodent. They 
are excellent climbers. The soles of 
the feet are as elastic and springy as 
rubber, enabling the animal to contract 
and distend the middle cleft or fissure 
of its sole-pad at will, and thereby to 
secure a hold on a smooth surface by 
means of suction. In behavior the 
conies are gentle, simple, and timid. 
The social instinct is highly developed 
in them, and they are rarely seen alone. 

The conies have been regarded as the 
smallest and daintiest of all the exist- 
ing species of odd-toed animals. Nat- 
uralists, however, have held widely 
divergent opinions as to the classifica- 
tion of the pretty cliff-dwellers. Pallas, 
because of their habits and outward ap- 
pearance, called them rodents. Oken 
thought them to be related to the 
marsupials, or pouched animals. Cu- 
vier placed them in his order of ‘‘ many- 
toed animals,” which classification has 
also been disputed, and Huxley has 
raised them to the dignity of represen- 
tatives of a distinct order. Who shall 
decide where all pretend to know? 


COPPEE. 


(Coffea Arabica L.} 


DR. ALBERT SCHNEIDER, 
Northwestern University School of Pharmacy. 


“Directly after coffee the band began to play.”’ 


OFFER Eis ;theuseedvot ai small 
evergreen tree or shrub ranging 
from 15 to 25 feet in height. 
The branches are spreading or 

even pendant with opposite short 
petioled leaves, which are ovate, 
smooth, leathery, and dark green. 
The flowers are perfect, fragrant, oc- 
curring in groups of from three to 
seven in the axils of the leaves. The 
corolla is white, the calyx green and 
small. The ovary is green at first, 
changing to yellowish, and finally to 
deep red or purple at maturity. Each 
ovary has two seeds, the so-called 
coffee beans. 

The coffee tree is a native of the 
tropical parts of Africa, in Abyssinia 
and the interior. The Arabians were 
among the first to transport it to their 
native country for the purposes of cul- 
tivation. From Arabia it was soon 
transplanted to other tropical coun- 
tries. 

The name coffee (Kaffee, Ger., Caf- 
jéwer, Fr.) was supposed to have been 
derived from the Arabian word Kah- 
wah or Cahuah, which referred to the 
drink made from the coffee beans as 
well as to wines. It is now generally 
believed that the word was derived 
from Kaffa, a country of the Abyssin- 
ian highlands where the plant grows 
wild very abundantly. 

From Kaffa the coffee plant found 
its way into Persia about the year 875, 
and still later into Turkey. According 
to popular belief, the drink coffee was 
the invention of the Sheik Omar in 
1258. Others maintain that the drink 
was not known until even a later 
period. The mufti, Gemal Eddin of 
Aden, made a trip to Persia in 1500, 
where he learned the use of coffee as 
a drink, and introduced it into his own 
country for the special purpose of sup- 
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—Greville, Memoirs, June 5, 1831. 


plying it to the dervishes to make 
them more enduring in their prayers 
and supplications. In 1511 coffee had 
already become a popular drink in 
Mecca. About this time Chair Beg, 
the governor of Mecca, issued an edict 
proclaiming coffee-drinking injurious 
and making the use of coffee a crime 
against the laws of the Koran. It was 
prophesied that on the day of judg- 
ment the faces of coffee drinkers would 
be blacker than the pot in which the 
coffee was made. As a result of this 
crusade the coffee houses were closed; 
the coffee plantations were destroyed, 
and offenders were treated to the bas- 
tinade or a reversed ride on a donkey. 
The next governor of Mecca again 
opened the coffee houses, and in 1534 
Sultan Soliman opened the first coffee 
houses in Constantinople, which were, 
however, again closed by Sultan Murad 
II., but not for long. In 1624 Vene- 
tian merchants brought large quan- 
tities of coffee into northern Italy. In 
1632 there were 1,000 public coffee 
houses in Cairo. In 1645 coffee-drink- 
ing had already become very common 
in southern Italy. A Greek named 
Pasqua erected the first coffee house 
in London (1652). Coffee houses ap- 
peared in other cities in about the fol- 
lowing order: Marseilles, 1671; Paris, 
1672; Vienna, 1683; Nuirnburg and 
Regensburg, 16086; Hamburg, 1687; 
Stuttcart1712; Berlin 1721, In 1674 
the ladies of London petitioned the 
government to suppress the coffee 
houses. To discourage the use of 
coffee it was maintained that the drink 
was made from tar, soot, blood of Turks, 
old shoes, old boots, etc. 

These coffee houses were of great 
significance, as may be gathered from 
the rapidity with which they spread 
and the general favor with which they 


were received. They were visited, not 
so much on account of the drink that 
was dispensed there, but rather for the 
purpose of discussing political situa- 
tions; they constituted the favorite 
meeting-places for anarchists, revolu- 
tionaries, and high-class criminals. At 
times it even became necessary to 
close them entirely in order to check 
or suppress political intrigues or plot- 
tings against the government. At the 
present time the saloons take the place 
of coffee houses in most countries, and 
many of them are still the hotbeds of 
anarchy andcrime. In Turkey, where 
alcoholic drinks are prohibited, coffee 
houses have full swing. 

The Dutch again seemed to have 
been the first to attempt the cultiva- 
tion of the coffee plant. In 1650 they 
succeeded in transplanting a few trees 
from Mecca to Batavia. From 1680 to 
1690 the island already had large plan- 
tations; others were soon started in 
Ceylon, Surinam, and the Sunda _is- 
lands. About 1713 Captain Desclieux 
carried some plants to the French 
possessions of the West Indies (Mar- 
tinique). It is reported that only a 
single plant reached its destination 
alive, which is the ancestor of the cof- 
fee trees of the enormous plantations 
of the West Indies and South America. 

The plant thrives best in a loamy 
soil in an average annual temperature 
of about 27 degrees C.,with considerable 
moisture and shade. Most plantations 
are at an elevation of 1,000 feet to 2,500 
above the sea-level. In orderto insure 
larger yields and to make gathering 
easier the trees of the South American 
plantations are clipped so as to keep 
their height at about 6 feet to 6.5 feet. 
The yield begins with the third year 
and continues increasingly up to the 
twentieth year. The fruit matures at 
all seasons, and is gathered about three 
times each year. In Arabia, where the 
trees are usually not clipped, and hence 
comparatively large, the fruitis knocked 
off by means of sticks. Inthe West 
Indies and South America the red, not 
fully matured fruit is picked by hand. 
The outer hard shell (fruit coat, peri- 
carp) is removed by pressure, rolling, 
and shaking. The beans are now ready 
for the market. 


Allof the different varieties or kinds 
of coffee found upon the market are 
from two species of Coffea; namely, C. 
Arabica and C. Liberica; the latter 
yielding the Liberian coffee, which is 
of excellent quality. 

There are a number of so-called cof- 
fees which are used as substitutes for 
true coffee, of which the following are 
the more important. California coffee 
is the somewhat coffee-like fruit of 
Rhamnus Californica. Crust coffee is a 
drink resembling coffee in color, made 
from roasted bread crusts steeped in 
water. Mogdad or Negro coffee is the 
roasted seeds of Cassia occidentalis, 
which are used as a substitute for cof- 
fee, though they contain no caffein. 
Swedish coffee is the seeds of Astraga- 
lus Boeticus used as coffee, for which 
purpose it is cultivated in parts of Ger- 
many and Hungary. Wild coffee is a 
name given to several plants native in 
India, as Havamea odoratissima, Eugenia 
adisticha, and Casearia laetioides. (Ken- 
tucky coffee is a large leguminous tree 
( Gymnocladus Canadensis) of which the 
seeds (coffee nut) are used as a sub- 
stitute for coffee. 

The coffee beans are roasted before 
they are in suitable condition for use. 
At first the green beans were used. 
According to one story, a shepherd 
noticed that some of his sheep ate the 
fruit of the coffee tree, and, asa result, 
became very frisky. Presuming that 
the coffee beans were the cause, he 
also ate of the beans and noted an ex- 
hilarating) effect: The: use iof; ‘the 
roasted beans was said to have origi- 
nated in Holland. Roasting should be 
done carefully in a closed vessel in 
order to retain as much of the aroma 
as possible. This process modifies the 
beans very much; they change from 
green or greenish to brown and dark 
brown and become brittle; they lose 
about I5 to 30 per cent. of their weight, 
at the same time increasing in size 
from 30 to 50 percent. The aroma is 
almost wholly produced by the roast- 
ing process, but if continued too long 
or done at too high a temperature the 
aroma is again lost. The temperature 
should be uniform and the beans 
should be stirred continually. It 
should also be remembered that not 
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all kinds or grades of coffee should be 
roasted alike. In order to develop 
the highest aroma, Mocha coffee 
should be roasted until it becomes a 
reddish yellow, and has lost I5 per 
cent of its weight. Martinique coffee 
should be roasted to a chestnut brown, 
with a loss of 20 percent in weight; 
Bourbon to a light bronze and a loss 
in weight of 18 percent. 

The various coffee drinks prepared 
differ very widely in quality. This is 
dependent upon the varying methods 
employed in making them. The fol- 
lowing method is highly recommended. 
It is advised to purchase a good qual- 
ity of the unroasted beans and proceed 
as follows: 

1. Sorting Berries —Carefully remove 
bad berries, dirt, husks, stones, and 
other foreign matter usually present in 
larger or smaller quantities. 


2. Roasting.— Roast as_ indicated 
above. Coat the hot beans with sugar 
to retain the aromatic principles; cool 
rapidly and keep in a dry place. 

3. Grinding —Grind fine just before 
the coffee is to be made. 

4. Preparing the Coffee.—Coftee is us- 
ually made according to three methods; 
by infiltration, by infusion, and by boil- 
ing. Coffee by infiltration is made by 
allowing boiling water to percolate 
through the ground coffee. It is stated 
that much of the aroma is lost by this 
method. Inthe second process boil- 
ing water is poured upon the ground 
coffee and allowed to stand for some 
time. This gives a highly aromatic but 
comparatively weak coffee. In the 
third process the coffee is boiled for 
about five or ten minutes. This gives 
a strong coffee, but much of the aroma 
is lost. Since these methods do not 
give an ideal coffee an eminent author- 
ity recommends a fourth, as follows: 
For three small cups of coffee take one 
ounce of finely ground coffee. Place 
three-fourths of this in the pot of boil- 
ing water and boil for five or ten min- 
utes; then throw in the remaining one- 
fourth and remove from the fire at once, 
stirring for one minute. The first por- 
tion of the coffee gives strength, the 
second the flavor. It is not advisable 
to filter the coffee as it is apt to mod- 
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ify the aroma. Allow it to stand until 
the grounds have settled. 

Coffee is very frequently adulterated, 
especially ground coffee. It is stated 
that the beans have been adulterated 
with artificial beans made of starch or of 
clay. It is not uncommon to find peb- 
bles which have been added to increase 
the weight. Most commonly the beans 
are not carefully hulled and sorted so 
that aconsiderable percentage of spoiled 
beans and hulls are present. The cof- 
fee plant seems to be quite susceptible 
to the attacks of various pests. The 
coffee blight is a microscopic fungus 
(Hemileia vastatrix) very common in 
Ceylon which has on several occasions 
almost entirely destroyed the coffee 
plantations. The coffee borer is the 
larva of a coleopter (Xylotrechus quad- 
ripes) which injures and destroys thetrees 
by boring into the wood. The pest is 
most abundant in India, while another 
borer (Aveocerus coffee) is common in 
South Africa. Another destructive 
pest is the so-called coffee bug (Le- 
canium coffee). 

Ground coffee is adulterated with a 
great variety of substances. The 
roasted and ground roots of chicory 
( Cichorium intybus), carrot (Daucus car- 
ota), beet (Beta vulgaris), are very 
much used. The rush nut (Cyperus es- 
culentus), and peanut are also used. A 
large number of seeds are used for 
adulterating purposes, as corn, barley, 
oats, wheat, rye, and other cereals; 
further, yellow flag, gray pea, milk 
vetch, astragalus, hibiscus, holly, Span- 
ish broom,acorns, chestnuts, lupin, peas, 
haricots, horse bean, sun flower, seeds of 
gooseberry and grape. The seeds of 
Cassia occidentalis known as ‘‘wild coffee’’ 
are used as a substitute for coffee in 
Dominica and are said to have a flavor 
equal to that of true coffee. Sacca or 
Sultan coffee consists of the husks of 
the coffee berry, usually mixed with 
coffee and said to improve its flavor. 
In Sumatra an infusion is made of the 
coffee leaves or the young twigs and 
leaves. This is said to produce a re- 
freshing drink having the taste and 
aroma of a mixture of coffee and tea. 
Efforts have been made, especially in 
England, to introduce leaf coffee with 
but little success. 


FROM KCEHLER'S MEDICINAL-PFLANZEN, 
ae COFFEE 


As already stated, most of the many 
varieties of coffee upon the market are 
obtained from one species, and are us- 
ually classified according to the coun- 
tries from which they are shipped. The 
following are the most important va- 
rieties: 

I. African, or Ethiopian Coffee. 
1. Abyssinia. 


2. (Galla, 
2.) Katta. 


IT. Arabian, Levant, or Mocha Coffee. 


1. Bohuri. 
2. Sakki. 
3 alabi, 


LMI. Dutch Indian Coffee. 


Java. 

Batavia. 

. Tscheribon. 

Samarang. 

Menado of the Celebes. 
. Dadep of the Celebes. 

7) Sumatra. 


LV. American Indian Coffee. 
1. Manila. 
2. Cavita. 
3. Laguna. 
4. Batanges. 
5. Mindanao. 


V. French Indian, or Bourbon Coffee. 


VI. English Indian Coffee. 
1. Nilgeri. 
2. Madras. 
3) Ceylon. 
a. Native. 
6. Plantation. 


VII. West Indian and Central Amert- 
can Coffee. 
1. Cuba (Havana, Santiago.) 
Jamaica. 
Santa Lucia. 
. Trinidad. 
Domingo. 
. Porto Rico. 
. Martinique. 
Guadelupe. 
Dominica. 
Granada. 
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Tr .Costa Riex,. 


12. Guatemala, Nicaragua, Sal- 

vador. 
VIII. South American Coffee. 

I. Surinam. 

2. Berbice, Demerara. 

3. Venezuela, La Guayra, Ca- 
racas. 

4. Puerto Cabello, or Coast Por- 
to Rico. 

5. Brazil. 


Coffee owes its stimulating proper- 
ties to an alkaloid caffeine which occurs 
in the beans as well as in other parts of 
the plant. Caffeine also occurs in other 
plants;it is the active principle in Guar- 
ana and is perhaps identical with theine, 
the active principleoftea. It isgenerally 
believed that moderate coffee-drinking 
is beneficial rather than otherwise. It 
has ever been the favorite drink of 
those actively engaged in intellectual 
work. It has been tested and found 
satisfactory as a stimulant for soldiers 
on long or forced marches. Injurious 
effects are due to excessively strong 
coffee, or a long-continued use of cof- 
fee which has been standing for some 
time and which contains considerable 
tannin. Caffein has been found very 
useful in hemicrania and various ner- 
vous affections. It has also been rec- 
ommended in dropsy due to heart le- 
sion. Strong, black coffee is very val- 
uable in counteracting poisoning by 
opium and its derivatives. Coffee will 
also check vomiting. Strong coffee is 
apt to develop various nervous trou- 
bles, as palpitation of the heart, sleep- 
lessness, indigestion, trembling. Ac- 
cording to one authority, it is the 
aromatic principle of coffee which 
causes sleeplessness. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE. 


A, twig with flowers and immature fruit, 
about natural size; 1, Corolla; 2, Stamens; 
3, Style and stigma (pistil); 4, Ovary in 
longitudinal section; 5 and 6, Coffee bean in 
dorsal and ventral view; 7, Fruit in longi- 
tudinal section; 8, Bean in transverse sec- 
tion; 9, Bean sectioned to show caulicle; 10, 
Caulicle. 


THE TWO ACORNS. 


DR. CHARLES MACKAY. 


In ancient time, two acorns, in their 
cups, 

Shaken by winds and ripeness from the 
ELES, 

Dropped side by side into the ferns and 
grass; 

“Where have I fallen—to what base re- 
gion come?” 


Exclaimed the one. “The joyous breeze 
no more 

Rocks me to slumber on the sheltering 
bough; 

The sunlight streams no longer on my 
face; 


I look no more from altitudes serene 

Upon the world reposing far below— 

Its plains, its hills, its rivers, and its 
woods. 

To me the nightingale sings hymns no 
more; 

But I am made companion of the worm, 

And rot on the chill earth. Around 
me grow 

Nothing but useless weeds, and grass, 
and fern, 

Unfit to hold companionship with me. 

Ah, me! most wretched! rain and frost 
and dew 

And all the pangs and penalties of 
earth 

Corrupt me where I lie—degenerate.” 

And thus the acorn made its daily moan. 

The other raised no murmur of com- 

laint 

And looked with no contempt upon the 
grass 

Nor called the branching fern a worth- 
less weed 

Nor scorned the woodland flowers that 
round it blew. 
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All silently and piously it lay 

Upon the kindly bosom of the earth. 

It blessed the warmth with which the 
noonday sun 

Made fruitful all the ground; it loved 
the dews, 

The moonlight and the snow, the frost 
and rain 

And all the change of seasons as they 
passed. 

It sank into the bosom of the soil. 

The bursting life, enclosed within its 
husk, 

Broke through its fetters; it extended 


roots 

And twined them freely in the grateful 
ground; 

It sprouted up and looked upon the 
light; 


The sunshine fed it; the embracing air 

Endowed it with vitality and strength; 

The rains of heaven supplied it nour- 
ishment. 

And so from month to month, and year 
to year, 

It grew in beauty and in usefulness, 

Until its large circumference enclosed 

Shelter for flocks and herds; until its 
boughs 

Afforded homes for happy multitudes — 

The dormouse and the chaffinch and 
the jay 

And countless myriads of minuter life; 

Until its bole, too vast for the embrace 

Of human arms, stood, in the forest 
depths, 

The model and glory of the wood. 

Its sister acorn perished in its pride. 


A DEFENSE OF SOME BIRDS. 


ABBIE C. STRONG. 


To the Editor of Birds and All Nature: 

N THE October number of Birps 
| AND ALL NATURE was an article 

containing a list of the enemies of 
song birds and ordering their ban- 
ishment, if one would enjoy the pres- 
ence of the little songsters. Included 
in the list were the blue jays. There 
was also an article entitled, “A new 
Champion for the English Sparrow.” 

I always rejoice when Someone comes 
forward in defense ot the despised class, 
finding them not wholly faulty. The 
same hand created all, and surely each 
must be of some use. I feel like say- 
ing something in favor of the blue jay. I 
am sure that all will acknowledge that 
thejay hasa handsome form andrare and 
beautiful plumage, which at least makes 
him “a thing of beauty;” he may not be “a 
joy forever,” but surely a delight to the 
eye. Formerly my home was in north- 
ern Iowa, living many years in one 
place in a town of about 6,000 inhabi- 
tants. Our lawn was spacious for a 
town, filled with shrubbery and trees, 
both evergreen and deciduous. We 
did not encourage cats, usually keeping 
dishes of water here and there for the 
accommodation of the birds, and other 
attractions which they seemed to ap- 
preciate, as numerous migratory birds 
came each season, taking up their abode 
with us, to their evident enjoyment and 
giving us much pleasure. The jays 
were always with us, were petted and 
as they became friendly and tame, 
naturally we were much attached to 
them. The limb of a tree growing very 
close to a back veranda had been 
sawed off and a board nailed on the 
top forming a table, where we daily 
laid crumbs anda number of Jays as reg- 
nlarly came after then) “Phey were 
fond of meat and almost anything from 
the table. I found the jay to be a prov- 
ident bird; after satisfying his appetite 
he safely buried the remainder of his 
food. I often noticed them concealing 
acorns and other nuts in hollow places 
in the trees, and noticed also that they 
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were left till a stormy day which pre- 
vented them from finding food else- 
where as usual. I saw one bury a bit of 
meat under leaves near a dead flower 
twig; there came a rather deep fall of 
snow that night, but the bird managed 
to find it the next day with little diffi- 
culty and flew off with a cry of delight. 
The jay nested on the grounds, but that 
did not seem to prevent other birds 
from coming in great numbers and va- 
riety and making their little homes 
there also. I recall one year which was 
but a repetition of most of the years. 
The jays had a nest in a crab apple tree, 
a cat bird nested in a vine close to the 
house, a robin came familiarly to one of 
the veranda pillars in front of the 
house and built her solid nest of mud 
and grass. A brown thrush took a 
dense spruce for her nesting-place. A 
blackbird, to my surprise, built a nest in 
a fir tree. A grosbeak built a nest ona 
swaying branch of a willow at the back 
of the lot, and a bluebird occupied a 
little house we had put in a walnut tree 
for her convenience. 

The orioles were always in evidence, 
usually making their appearance in 
early May when the fruit trees were in 
bloom; first seen busily looking the 
trees over for insects. Generally they 
selected an outreaching branch of a 
cottonwood tree, often near where they 
could be watched from a _ veranda, 
building their graceful nests and caring 
for their little ones. The chattering 
little wrens never questioned our friend- 
liness, but always built loose little nests 
quite within our reach, either in a box 
we provided for them or over the door; 
at the same time others had their little 
homes in cozy places in the barn, or in 
the loose bark of an old tree. Each 
bird attended to its own affairs without 
perceptible molestation from others, as 
arule. It was evident, however, that 
the jays were not tolerated in company 
with other birds to any great extent, 
and I fancy they had a rather bad rep- 
utation, for I noticed the birds took a 
defensive position often when a jay 


made its appearance near their homes 
without any apparent evil intent, that I 
could discover. I would sometimes see 
as many as five varieties of birds after 
one jay; they were always victors, too. 
The robin, I always observed, could de- 
fend himself against a jay, never seemed 
afraid to do so, and indeed seemed to 
be the aggressor. The blue jay may be 
avsly, -bird, va *“robber and? a ‘thict,” 
though I never detected those traits to 
any especial extent; but he is hand- 
some and brightens the winter land- 
scape. To be sure, I found that hewas 
fond of green peas and corn and did 
not hesitate in helping himself, also 
sampling the bright Duchess apples. 
The robin is equally fond of all small 
fruits, and greedy as well. 

The bluebirds came regularly in the 
early spring for years, then ceased ap- 
parently when the sparrows made their 
appearance. Thesparrows made many 
attempts to usurp the little house pro- 
vided especially for the bluebird, but 
were not allowed to do so and never 
gained a footing on the premises; still 
the little spring harbinger ever after 
kept aloof from us. In the winter sea- 
son the English sparrow came occasion- 


ally to share the bluejays’ tidbits, but 
was promptly repulsed, although other 
birds came freely. The dainty little 
snowbird, several kinds of woodpeck- 
ers, now and then a chickadee, and 
some other winter birds came also. I 
had ways of enticing the birds to come 
near where I could watch their habits 
and peculiarities. All birds fear cats. 
There are cats and cats—some never 
molest birds or little chickens, but, as a 
rule, they seem to be their natural en- 
emies. Little boys, I am sorry to say, 
cause great destruction of birds, often 
thoughtlessly, by trying their marks- 
manship. I would banish every “sling 
shot!” It is even worse than taking 
eggs, for they are generally replaced; 
but when the mother-bird is taken a 
little brood is left helpless to suffer and 
die. Thoughtful kindness towards little 
birds should be encouraged among 
children. I would have one day each 
year devoted to the subject in all pub- 
lic schools. It would bring birds under 
the observation of many who otherwise 
would pass them by unnoticed, and 
when one takes an interest in anything, 
be it flowers or birds, he or she is less 
likely to cause their destruction. 


MARCH AND MAY. 


“The brown, brown woods of March 

Are the green, green woods of May, 

And they lift their arms with a freer swing 
And shake out their pennons gay. 

And the brown, dead world of March 
Is the living world of to-day; 

Life throbs and flushes and flashes out 
In the color and fragrance of May.” 
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BONAPARTE’S GULL. 


(Larus Philadelphia.) 


LYNDS JONES. 


HE whole of North America is 
the home of this pretty little 
gull—from the Bermudas to 
Labrador on the east, California 

to the Yukon on the west, and from 
the Gulf of Mexico at least to the Arc- 
tic circle. This species is often com- 
mon near streams and other bodies of 
water large enough to furnish their 
food of fish. I have often seen flocks 
of twenty or more birds passing over 
central lowa during the vernal migra- 
tions, sometimes even stooping to 
snatch some toothsome grub from the 
freshly turned furrow, but oftener 
sweeping past within easy range in 
that lithe, graceful flight so character- 
istic of this small gull. To the farm 
boy, shut in away from any body of 
water larger than an ice pond, where 
no ocean birds could ever be expected 
to wander, the appearance of this bird, 
bearing the wild freedom of the ocean 
in his every movement, is truly a 
revelation. It sends the blood cours- 
ing hotly through his veins until the 
impulse to get away into the broader 
activities of life cannot be put down. 
I know not why it is, but some birds, 
seen for the first time, seem to waft 
the perfume of an unknown country to 
us, well-nigh irresistibly calling us 
away upon a new field of exploration 
or endeavor. 

The flight of Bonaparte’s gull is 
worthy of careful study. In common 
with the other members of the group 
of gulls, he progresses easily by con- 
tinuous leisurely wing beats, each 
stroke of the wings seeming to throw 
the light body slightly upward as 
though it were not more than a feath- 
er’s weight. In the leisurely flight the 
watchful eye is turned hither and 
thither in quest of some food morsel, 
which may be some luckless fish ven- 
turing too near the surface of the 
water, or possibly floating refuse. The 
flight is sometimes so suddenly ar- 
rested that the body of the bird seems 
to be thrown backward before the 
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plunge is made, thus giving the im- 
pression of a graceful litheness which 
is not seen in the larger birds of this 
group. 

It is only in the breeding-plumage 
that this species wears the slaty 
plumbeous hood. In the winter the 
hood is wanting, though it may be sug- 
gested by a few dark spots, but there 
is a dusky spot over the ears always. 
It seems doubtful if the birds attain 
the dark hood until the second or 
third year, at which time they may be 
said to be fully adult. 

It was formerly supposed that this 
gull nested entirely north of the United 
States, but later investigations have 
shown that it nests regularly in north- 
ern Minnesota and even as far south 
as the Saint Clair Flats near Detroit, 
Mich. It may then be said to nest 
from the northern United States north- 
ward to the limit of its range. It is 
rare along the Alaskan coast of Bering 
sea, and there seems to be no record 
of it alongthe coast of the Arctic ocean, 

The nest is always placed in elevated 
situations, in bushes, trees, or on high 
stumps, and is composed of sticks, 
grasses, and lined with softer vege- 
table material. The eggs are three or 
four in number and have the grayish- 
brown to greenish-brown color, spotted 
and blotched with browns, which is 
characteristic of the gulls as agroup. 

While the gulls are fish-eaters and 
almost constantly hover above the 
fishers’ nets, often catching over again 
the fish which the nets have trapped, 
we never hear of any warfare waged 
against them by the fishermen. On 
the contrary, the gulls are always on 
the most friendly terms with them, 
gladly accepting the fish found un- 
worthy of the market. But let a bird 
of whatever kind visit the orchard or 
chicken-yard, for whatever purpose, 
and his life is not worth a moment’s 
consideration. We need again to sit 
at the feet of fishermen as earnest in- 
quirers. 


EGG COLLECTING. 


FRED MAY, 
School ‘Taxidermist. 


To the Editor of Birds and All Nature: 
AM glad the magazine of birds is 
| furnishing its readers so many 
points about the good qualities of 
our birds. And as they are being 
protected more every year by the state 
laws and by the lovers of birds, I think 
they aresure to increase. I have often 
been asked about the decrease in bird 
life. The blame is generally put on 
the taxidermist, collector, sportsman, 
and schoolboy, which I claim is all 
wrong. The taxidermist collector of 
to-day is a lover of bird-life, and only 
hunts specimens to mount for a scien- 
tific purpose. This gives our school 
children a better chance to study them. 
The schoolboy and girl of to-day are 
doing great good in the protection of 
bird-life, and your book of birds has a 
warm friend among them. The true 
sportsman always lives up to the laws 
and takes a fair chance with dog and 
gun. The plume and bird collector 
will soon be a thing of the past, as hats 
trimmed with choice ribbons and jets are 
fast taking the place of those covered 
with feathers and birds. Now the per- 
sons who hide behind all these, and 
who destroy more bird-life in a single 
season than all the hunters and collec- 
tors of skins, are never brought to the 
eyes of the press. These are the peo- 
ple who have a fad for egg-collecting. 
They not only rob the nest of its one 
setting, but will take the eggs as long 
as the bird will continue to lay, and, not 
satisfied with that, will take the eggs 
from every bird as long as they can find 
them. They will even take the eggs 
after incubation has begun, and often- 
times, after a hard climb for the eggs, 
will destroy the nest. There are thou- 
sands upon thousands of settings of 
eggs of every kind taken every year by 
these fad egg collectors and you will 
see in some of our magazines on orni- 
thology offers of from fifty to five hun- 
dred settings for sale. Now, what is an 
egg to this egg collector? Nothing. 
But to the lover of birds there is a 
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great deal in that shell. There is a 
life; the song of the woods and of the 
home. In that shell is the true and 
faithful worker who has saved our 
farmers and our city homes and parks 
from the plagues of insects that would 
have destroyed crops and the beauty of 
ourhomes. Shall the law allow these 
nest-robbers to go on summer after 
summer taking hundreds of thousands 
of settings? If it shall I am afraid the 
increase in our bird-life will be slow. 
With the help of our game wardens 
and sporting-clubs a great deal of this 
could be stopped, and a great saving 
could be made in game birds’ eggs. 
Our country school children can pro- 
tect our song birds’ nests by driving 
these collectors, with their climbing 
irons and collecting cans, from their 
farms in the breeding-season. Yes, it 
often looks sad to see a song bird drop 
at the report of the gun of the skin col- 
lector. But when we think of the bird- 
egg collector sneaking like a thief in the 
night up a tree or through a hedge, 
taking a setting of eggs on every side 
while the frightened mother sits high 
in the tree above, and then down and 
off in search of more, only to come 
back in a short time to take her eggs 
again—what is bird-life to him? What 
would he care to be sitting in the shade 
by the lake or stream listening to the 
song of the robin, or after a hard day’s 
work in the hot summer, be seated on 
his porch to hear the evening song of 
the warbler and the distant call of the 
whippoorwill? Let the lovers of bird- 
life commence with the spring song, 
with the building of the nest, and save 
each little life they can from the egg 
collector. Will this man, if he may be 
called a man, look into his long draw- 
ers filled with eggs, and his extra set- 
tings for sale and trader Let him 
think of the life he has taken, the 
homes he has made unhappy. I should 
think he would go like Macbeth from 
his sleep to wash the blood from his 
hands. 


THE BABOON. 


ATURALISTS seem to be agreed 
that the baboons (cynocephalus), 
while one of the most remark- 

; able groups of the monkey fam- 
ily, are the ugliest, rudest, coarsest, and 
most repulsive representatives of it. 
The animal stands in the lowest degree 
of development of the monkey tribe, 
and possesses none of the nobler shapes 
and qualities of mind of other species. 
Aristotle called the baboons dog- 
headed monkeys, on account of the 
shape of their heads, which have a re- 
semblance to that of a rude, fierce dog. 

The baboons are found throughout 
Africa, Arabia, and India. In the main 
they are mountain monkeys, but also 
live in forests and are excellent tree- 
climbers. In the mountains they go as 
high as nine thousand to thirteen thou- 
sand feet above the sea-level, but give 
preference to countries having an ele- 
vation of three thousand or four thou- 


sand feet. Old travelers assert that 
mountainous regions are their true 
home. 


The food of the baboons consists 
chiefly of onions, tubers, grass, fruit, 
eggs, and insects of all kinds, but, as 
they have also a greedy appetite for 
animal food, they steal chickens and 
kill small antelopes. In plantations, 
and especially vineyards, they cause 
the greatest damage, and are even said 
to make their raids in an orderly, de- 
liberate, and nearly military manner. 

Brehm, who observed them closely, 
says that they resemble awkward dogs 
in their gait, and even when they 
do stand erect they like to lean on one 
hand. When not hurried their walk is 
slow and lumbering; as soon as they 
are pursued, they fall into a singular 
sort of gallop, which includes the most 
peculiar movements of the body. 

The moral traits of the baboons are 
quite in accord with their external ap- 
pearance. Scheitlin describes them as 
all more or less bad fellows, “always 
savage, fierce, impudent, and malicious; 
the muzzle is a coarse imitation of a 
dog’s, the face a distortion of a dog’s 
face. The look is cunning, the mind 
wicked. They are more open to in- 
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struction than the smaller monkeys and 
have more common sense. Their imi- 
tative nature seems such that they 
barely escape being human. They 
easily perceive traps and dangers, and 
defend themselves with courage and 
bravery. As bad as they may be, they 
still are capable of being tamed in 
youth, but when they become old their 
gentle nature disappears, and they be- 
come disobedient; they grin, scratch, 
and bite. Education does not go deep 
enough with them. It is said that in 
the wild state they are more clever; 
while in captivity they are gentler. 
Their family name is ‘dog-headed mon- 
keys.’ If they only had the dog’s soul 
along with his head!” Another traveler 
says that they have a few excellent 
qualities; they are very fond of each 
other and their children; they also be- 
come attached to their keeper and 
make themselves useful to him. “But 
these good qualities are in no way sufh- 
cient to counterbalance their bad hab- 
its and passions. Cunning and malice 
are common traits of all baboons, and 
a blind rage is their chief characteristic. 
A single word, a mocking smile, even 
a cross look, will sometimes throw the 
baboon into a rage, in which he loses 
all self-control.” Therefore the animal 
is always dangerous and never to be 
trifled with. 

The baboons shun man. Their chief 
enemy is the leopard, though it oftener 
attacks the little ones, as the old fel- 
lows are formidable in self-defense. 
Scorpions they do not fear, as they 
break off their poisonous tails with 
great skill, and they are said to enjoy 
eating these animals as much as they 
do insects or spiders. They avoid poi- 
sonous snakes with great caution. 

This animal is said to be remarkable 
for its ability in discovering water. In 
South Africa, when the water begins to 
run short, and the known fountains 
have failed, it is deprived of water for 
a whole day, until it is furious with 
thirst. A long rope is then tied to its 
collar, and it is suffered to run about 
where it chooses. First it runs forward 
a little, then stops, gets on its hind feet, 


and sniffs the air, especially noting 
the wind and its direction. It will then, 
perhaps, change its course, and after 
running for some distance take another 
observation. Presently it will spy out 
a blade of grass, pluck it up, turn it on 
all sides, smell it, and then go forward 
again. Thus the animal proceeds until 
it leads the party to water. In this re- 
spect at least, baboons have their uses, 
and on occasions have been the bene- 
factors of man. 

The baboons have, in common with 
the natives, a great fondness for a kind 
of liquor manufactured from the grain of 
the durra or dohen. They often become 
intoxicated and thus become easy of 
capture. They have been known to 
drink wine, but could not be induced to 
taste whisky. When they become 
completely drunk they make the most 
fearful faces, are boisterous and brutal, 
and present altogether a degrading 
caricature of some men. 

As illustrating the characteristics of 
fear and curiosity in the baboon, we 
will quote the following from the per- 
sonal experience of Dr. Brehm, the 
celebrated traveler, Hie jhad a, great 
many pets, among others a tame lioness, 
who made the guenons rather nervous, 
but did not strike terror to the hearts 


of the courageous baboons. They used 
to flee at her approach, but when she 
really seemed to be about to attack one 
of them, they stood their ground fairly 
well. He often observed them as they 
acted in this way. His baboons turned 
to flee before the dogs, which he would 
set upon them, but if a dog chanced to 
grab a baboon, the latter would turn 
round and courageously rout the 
former. The monkey would bite, 
scratch, and slap the dog’s face so en- 
ergetically that the whipped brute 
would take to bis heels with a howl. 
More ludicrous still seemed the terror 
of the baboons of everything creeping, 
and of frogs. The sight of an innocent 
lizard or a harmless little frog would 
bring them to despair, and they would 
climb as high as their ropes would per- 
mit, clinging to walls and posts in a 
regular fit of fright. At the same time 
their curiosity was such that they had 
to take a closer look at the objects of 
their alarm. Several times he brought 
them poisonous snakes in tin boxes. 
They knew perfectly well how danger- 
ous the inmates of these boxes were, 
but could not resist the temptation of 
opening them, and then seemed fairly 
to revel in their own trepidation. 


THE SUMMER POOL, 


BUCHANAN. 


There is a singing in the summer air, 

The blue and brown moths flutter o’er the grass, 
The stubble bird is creaking in the wheat, 

And, perched upon the honeysuckle hedge, 


Pipes the green linnet. 


Oh! the golden world— 


The star of life on every blade of grass, 

The motion and joy on every bough, 

The glad feast everywhere, for things that love 
The sunshine, and for things that love the shade. 
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THE FEATHER CRUSADE. 


M. 


UST as the Audubon societies and 
the appeals of humanitarians in 
general have. had some effect in 
lessening the demand for the 
aigrette for millinery purposes, and 
their banishment, as officially an- 
nounced, from the helmets of the Brit- 
ish army, there springs up a new fash- 
ion which, if generally adopted, will 
prove very discouraging—especially to 
the birds. 

“She made a decided sensation last 
evening at the opera,” says Miss Vani- 
ty’s fond mamma. “Those blackbirds 
with outspread wings at either side of 
her head were simply fetching. They 
drew every lorgnette and every eye in 
the house upon her. Not a woman of 
fashion, or otherwise, I venture to say, 
will appear at a public function here- 
after without a pair of stuffed birds in 
her hair.” 

A melancholy outlook truly, though 
as an onlooker expressed it, the effect 
of the spreading wings was vastly more 
grotesque than beautiful. The poor 
little blackbirds! Their destruction 
goes on without abatement. 

“T like the hat,” said a gentle-looking 
little lady in a fashionable millinery 
establishment the other day, “but,” 
removing it from her head, ‘those 
blackbirds must be removed and flow- 
ers put in their place.” 

“A member of the Audubon Society, 
probably,” queried the attendant, re- 
spectfully. 

“No,” was the answer, “but for years 
the birds have been welcome visitors at 
our country place, great flocks of black- 
birds, especially, making their homes in 
our trees. This year, and indeed the 
last, but few appeared, and we have in 
consequence no love for the hunters 
and little respect for the women who, 
for vanity’s sake, make their slaughter 
one of commercial necessity and greed.” 

’Tis said fashion is proof against the 
appeals of common sense or morality, 
and one must accept the statement as 
true when, in spite of all that has been 
said upon the subject, the Paris journals 
announce that “birds are to be worn 


more than ever and blouses made en- 
tirely of feathers are coming into fash- 
ion.” The use of bird skins in Paris for 
one week represent the destruction of 
one million three hundred thousand 
birds; in London the daily importation 
ranges from three hundred to four hun- 
dred thousand. It is honestly asserted 
that, in the height of the season, fifty 
thousand bird skins are received in 
New York City daily. 

At the annual meeting of the Audu- 
bon Society of New York state a letter 
was read from Governor Roosevelt in 
which he said that he fully sympathized 
with the purpose of the society and 
that he could not understand how any 
man or woman could fail to exert all 
influence in support of its object. 

“When I hear of the destruction of a 
species,” he added, “I feel just as if all 
the works of some great writer had per- 
ished; as if one had lost all instead of 
only a part of Polybius or Livy.” 

Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke sent a 
letter in which he said the sight of an 
aigrette filled him with a feeling of in- 
dignation, and that the skin of a dead 
songbird stuck on the head of a tune- 
less woman made him hate the barbar- 
ism which lingers in our so-called civ- 
ilization. Mr. Frank M. Chapman, at 
the same meeting, stated that the wide- 
spread use of the quills of the brown 
pelican for hat trimming was fast bring- 
ing about the extinction of that species. 


In front of my pew sits a maiden— 
A little brown wing in her hat,’ 
With its touches of tropical azure, 
And the sheen of the sun upon that. 


Through the bloom-colored pane shines a 
glory 
By which the vast shadows are stirred, 
But I pine for the spirit and splendor 
That painted the wing of that bird. 


The organ rolls down its great anthem, 
With the soul of a song it is blent, 

But for me, I am sick for the singing 
Of one little song that is spent. 


The voice of the curate is gentle: 
‘No sparrow shall fall to the ground;”’ 
But the poor broken wing on the bonnet 
Is mocking the merciful sound. 


GOD’S SILENCE AND HIS VOICES ALSO. 


IDING INS IDS JsQNGIbIS). 


ATURE loves silence and mys- 
N tery. Reticent,she keeps her own 
counsel. Unlike man, she never 
wears her heart upon her sleeve. 
The clouds that wrap the mountain 
about with mystery interpret nature’s 
tendency to veil her face and hold off 
all intruders. By force and ingenuity 
alone does man part the veil or pull 
back the heavy curtains. The weight 
of honors heaped upon him who de- 
ciphers her secret writings on the rock 
or turns some poison into balm and 
medicine, or makes a copper thread to 
be a bridge for speech, proclaims how 
difficult it is to solve one of nature’s 
simplest secrets. For ages man shiv- 
ered with cold, but nature concealed the 
anthracite under thick layers of soil. 
For ages man burned with fever, but 
nature secreted the balm under the 
bark of the tree: For ages; unaided, 
man bore his heavy burdens, yet nature 
veiled the force of steam and concealed 
the fact that both wind and river were 
going man’s way and might bear his 
burdens. 

Though centuries have passed, nature 
is) {sO} /feticent that) man nas) stilt 
uncertain whether a diet of grain 
or a diet of flesh makes the ruddier 
countenance. Also it is a matter of 
doubt whether some young Lincoln can 
best be educated in the university of 
rail-splitting or in a modern college and 
library; whether poverty or wealth does 
the more to foster the poetic spirit of 
Burns or the philosophic temper of 
Bach. In the beautiful temple of Jeru- 
salem there was an outer wall, an inner 
court, “a holy place,” and afar-hidden 
within, “a place most holy.” Thus na- 
ture conceals her secrets behind high 
walls and doors, and God also hath 
made thick the clouds that surround 
the divine throne. 


CONCEALMENTS OF NATURE. 
Marvelous, indeed, the skill with 
which nature conceals secrets number- 
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lessand great in caskets small and mean. 
She hides a habitable world in a swirl- 
ing fire-mist. A magician, she hides a 
charter oak and acre-covering boughs 
within anacorn’s shell. She takesa lump 
of mud to hold the outlines of a beau- 
teous vase. Beneath the flesh-bands 
of a little babe she secretes the strength 
of a giant, the wisdom of a sage and 
seer. A glorious statue slumbers in 
every block of marble; divine eloquence 
sleeps in every pair of human lips; lus- 
trous beauty is for every brush and can- 
vas; unseen tools and forces are all 
about inventors, but they who wrest 
these secrets from nature must ‘‘work 
like slaves, fight like gladiators, die like 
martyrs.” 

For nature dwells behind adamantine 
walls, and the inventor must capture 
the fortress with naked fists. In the 
physical realm burglars laugh at bolts 
and bars behind which merchants hide 
their gold and gems. Yet it took 
Ptolemy and Newton 2,000 years to pick 
the lock of the casket in which was 
hidden the secret of the law of gravity. 
Four centuries ago, skirting the edge 
of this new continent, neither Colum- 
bus nor Cabot knew what vast stretches 
of valley, plain, and mountain lay be- 
yond the horizon. 


If once a continent was the terra in- 
cognita, now, under the microscope, a 
drop of water takes on the dimensions 
of a world, with horizons beyond which 
man’s intellect may not pass. Explor- 
ing the raindrop with his magnifying- 
glass, the scientist marvels at the myr- 
iad beings moving through the watery 
world. For the teardrop on the cheek 
of the child, not less than the star rid- 
ing through God’s sky, is surrounded 
with mystery, and has its unexplored 
remainder. Expecting openness from 
nature, man finds clouds and conceal- 
ment. He hears a whisper where he 
listens for the full thunder of God’s 
voice to roll along the horizon of time. 


THE OWLS’ SANCTUARY. 


PROF, 


EVEN bluish-white, almost spher- 
> ical eggs, resting on the plaster 
floor of the court-house garret, 
at Doylestown, Pennsylvania, 
caught the eye of the janitor, Mr. 
Bigell, as one day last August he had 
entered the dark region by way of a 
wooden wicket from the tower. Be- 
cause the court-house pigeons, whose 
nestlings he then hunted, had made 
the garret a breeding-place for years, 
he fancied he had found another nest 
of his domestic birds. But the eggs 
were too large, and their excessive 
number puzzled him, until some weeks 
later, visiting the place again (probably 
on the morning of September 20), he 
found that all the eggs save one had 
hatched into owlets, not pigeons. 

The curious hissing creatures, two of 
which seemed to have had a week’s start 
in growth, while one almost feather- 
less appeared freshly hatched, sat hud- 
dled together where the eggs had lain, 
close against the north wall and by the 
side of one of the cornice loop-holes 
left by the architect for ventilating the 
garret. Round about the young birds 
were scattered a dozen or more car- 
casses of mice (possibly a mole or 
two), some of them freshly killed, and it 
was this fact that first suggested to Mr. 
Bigell the thought of the destruction 
of his pigeons by the parent owls, who 
had thus established themselves in the 
midst of the latter’s colony. But no 
squab was ever missed from the neigh- 
boring nests, and no sign of the death 
of any of the other feathered tenants 
of the garret at any time rewarded a 
search. ‘ 

As the janitor stood looking at the 
nestlings for the first time, a very Jarge 
parent bird came in the loophole, flut- 
tered near him and went out, to return 
and again fly away, leaving him to 
wonder at the staring, brown-eyed, 
monkey-faced creatures before him. 
Mr. Bigell had thus found the rare nest 
of the barn owl, St#v7zx pratincola, a hab- 
itation which Alexander Wilson, the 
celebrated ornithologist, had never dis- 


HENRY C. MERCER. 


covered, and which had eluded the 
search of the author of “Birds of 
Pennsylvania.” One of the most in- 
teresting of American owls, and of all, 
perhaps, the farmer’s best friend, had 
established its home and ventured to 
rear its young, this time not in some 
deserted barn of Nockamixon swamp, 
or ancient hollow tree of Haycock 
mountain, but in the garret of the most 
public building of Doylestown, in the 
midst of the county’s capital itself. 
When the janitor had left the place and 
told the news to his friends, the dark 
garret soon became a resort for the 
curious, and two interesting facts in 
connection with the coming of the 
barn owls were manifest; first, that the 
birds, which by nature nest in March, 
were here nesting entirely out of sea- 
son—strange to say, about five months 
behind time; from which it might be 
inferred that the owls’ previous nests 
of the year had been destroyed, and 
their love-making broken up in the 
usual way; the way, for instance, illus- 
trated by the act of any one of a dozen 
well remembered boys who, like the 
writer, had ‘collected eggs; by the 
habitude of any one of a list of pres- 
ent friends whose interest in animals 
has not gone beyond the desire to pos- 
sess them in perpetual captivity and 
watch their sad existence through the 
bars:of a cage; or by the “science at 
any one of several scientific colleagues 
who, hunting specimens for the sake of 
a show-case, “‘take” the female to in- 
vestigate its stomach. 

Beyond the extraordinary nesting 
date, it had been originally noticed 
that the mother of the owlets was not 
alone, four or five other barn owls hav- 
ing first come to the court-house with 
her. Driven by no one knew what fate, 
the strange band had appeared to ap- 
peal; | as’ af\‘iny a) body,” tothe 
protection of man. They had placed 
themselves at his mercy as a bobolink 
when storm driven far from shore 
lights upon a ship’s mast. 

But it seemed, in the case of the owls, 


no heart was touched. The human re- 
ception was that which I have known 
the snowy heron to receive, when, wan- 
dering from its southern home, it 
alights for awhile to cast its fair 
shadow upon the mirror of the 
Neshaminy, or such as that which, not 
many years ago, met the unfortunate 
deer which had escaped from a north- 
ern park to seek refuge in Bucks 
County woods. At first it trusted 
humanity; at last it fled in terror from 
the hue and cry of men in buggies and 
on horseback, of enemies with dogs 
and guns, who pursued it till strength 
failed and its blood dyed the grass. 

So the guns of humanity were 
loaded for the owls. The birds were 
too strange, too interesting, too won- 
derful to live. The court house was 
no sanctuary. Late one August night 
one fell at a gun shot on the grass at 
the poplar trees. Then another on 
the pavement by the fountain. An- 
other, driven from its fellows, pursued 
in mid air by two crows, perished of a 
shot wound by the steps of a farm- 
house, whose acres it could have rid of 
field mice: 

The word went out in Doylestown 
that the owls were a nuisance. But we 
visited them and studied their ways, 
cries, and food, to find that they were 
not a nuisance in their town sanctuary. 

In twenty of the undigested pellets, 
characteristic of owls, left by them 
around the young birds, we found only 
the remains, as identified by Mr. S. N. 
Rhoads of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, of the bones, 
skulls, and hair of the field mouse 
(Microtus pennsylvanicus) and star nose 
mole ( Condylura cristata). ‘‘ They killed 
the pigeons,’ said someone, speaking 
without authority, after the manner of 
a gossip who takes away the character 
of a neighbor without proof. But they 
had not killed the pigeons. About 
twelve pairs of the latter, dwelling con- 
tinually with their squabs in the garret, 
though they had not moved out of the 
particular alcove appropriated by the 
owls, had not been disturbed. What 
better proof could be asked that THE 
BARN OWL IS NOTA POULTRY DESTROYER? 

It was objected that the owls’ cries 
kept citizens awake at night. But 


when, one night last week, we heard 
one of their low, rattling cries, scarcely 
louder than the note of a katydid, and 
learned that the janitor had never 
heard the birds hoot, and that the purr- 
ing and hissing of the feeding birds in 
the garret begins about sundown and 
ceases in the course of an hour, we 
could not believe that the sleep of any 
citizen ever is or has been so disturbed. 

When I saw the three little white 
creatures yesterday in the court house 
garret, making their strange bows as 
the candle light dazzled them, hissing 
with a noise as of escaping steam, as 
their brown eyes glowed, seemingly 
through dark-rimmed, heart-shaped 
masks, and as they bravely darted 
towards me when I came too near, I 
learned that one of the young had dis- 
appeared and that but one of the 
parent birds is left, the mother, who 
will not desert her offspring. 

On October 28 two young birds 
were taken from their relatives to live 
henceforth in captivity, and it may be 
that two members of the same perse- 
cuted band turned from the town and 
flew away to build the much-talked-of 
nest in a hollow apple tree at Me- 
chanics’ Valley. Ifso, there again the 
untaught boy, agent of the mother that 
never thought, the Sunday school that 
never taught, and the minister of the 
Gospel that never spoke, was the re- 
lentless enemy of the rare, beautiful, 
and harmless birds. If he failed to 
shoot the parents, he climbed the tree 
and caught the young. 

If the hostility to the owls of the 
court house were to stop, if the caged 
birds were to be put back with their 
relatives, if the nocturnal gunners were 
to relent, would the remaining birds 
continue to add an interest to the 
public buildings by remaining there 
for the future "as)the @uests ef7 the 
town? Would the citizens of Doyles- 
town, by degrees, become interested in 
the pathetic fact of the birds’ presence, 
and grow proud of their remarkable 
choice of sanctuary, as Dutch towns 
are proud of their storks? To us, the 
answer to these questions, with its hope 
of enlightenment, seems to lie in the 
hands of the mothers, of the teachers 
of Sunday schools, and of the ministers. 
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THE WATER THRUSH. 


Cc. MARBLE, 


I never see a skylark fly 

Straight upward, singing, to the:sky, 
Or hear the bobolink’s glad note 

Issue with frenzy from his throat, 

As though his very heart would break 
In bars of music, but straight 

I think, brave, happy bridegrooms they, 
And this must be their wedding-day. 


HE water thrush (Sezurus nove- 

| boracensis) has so many popular 
names that it will be recognized 

by most observers by one or 

more ofthem. It is called small-billed 
water-thrush, water wagtail, water kick- 
up, Besoy kick-up, and river pink 
(Jamaica), aquatic accentor, and New 
York aquatic thrush. It is found 
chiefly east of the Mississippi River, 
north to the Arctic coast, breeding 
from the north border of the United 
States northward. It winters in more 
southern United States, all of middle 
America, northern South America, and 
all of West Indies. It is accidental in 
Greenland. In Illinois this species is 
known as a migrant, passing slowly 
through in spring and fall, though in 
the extreme southern portion a few 
pass the winter, especially if the season 
be mild. It frequents swampy woods 
and open, wet places, nesting on the 
ground or in the roots of overturned 
trees at the borders.of swamps. Mr. 
M. K. Barnum of Syracuse, New York, 
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found a nest of this species in the roots 
ofa tree at the edge of a swamp on 
the 30th of May. It was well con- 
cealed by the overhanging roots, and 
the cavity was nearly filled with moss, 
leaves, and fine rootlets. The nest at 
this date contained three young and 
one egg. Two sets were taken, one 
near Listowel, Ontario, from a nest un- 
der a stump in a swamp, on June 7, 
1888; the other from New Canada, 
Nova Scotia, July 30, 1886. The nest 
was built in moss on the side of a 
fallen tree. The eggs are creamy- 
white, speckled and spotted, most 
heavily at the larger ends, with hazel 
and lilac and cinnamon-rufous. 

As a singer this little wagtail is not 
easily matched, though as it is shy and 
careful to keep as far from danger as 
possible,. the opportunity to hear it 
sing is not often afforded one. Though 
it makes its home near the water, it is 
sometimes seen at a considerable dis- 
tance from it among the evergreen 
trees: 


THE TARSIER. 


LONG with Tagals, Ygorottes, 
K and other queer human beings 
Uncle Sam has annexed in the 
Philippine islands, says the 
Chronicle, is the tarsier, an animal 
which is now declared to be the grand- 
father of man. 

They say the tarsier is the ancestor of 
the common monkey, which is the an- 
cestor of the anthropoid ape, which 
some claim as the ancestor of man. 

A real tarsier will soon make his ap- 
pearance at the national zoological 
park. His arrival is awaited with in- 
tense interest. 

Monsieur Tarsier is a very gifted ani- 
mal. He derives his name from the 
enormous development of the tarsus, or 
ankle bones of his legs. His eyes are 
enormous, so that he can see in the 
dark. They even ‘cause him to be 
called a ghost. His fingers and toes 
are provided with large pads, which 
enable him to hold on to almost any- 
thing. 

Professor Hubrecht of the University 
of Utrecht has lately announced that 
Monsieur Tarsier is no less a personage 
thana “link” connecting Grandfather 
Monkey with his ancestors. Thus the 
scale of the evolution theorists would 
be changed by Professor Hubrecht to 
run: Man, ape, monkey, tarsier, and so 
on, tarsier appearing as the great-grand- 
father of mankind. 

Tarsier may best be described as 
having a face like an owl and a body, 
limbs, and tail like those of a monkey. 
His sitting height is about that of a 
squirrel. As his enormous optics 
would lead one to suppose, he cuts 
capers in the night and sleeps in the 
daytime, concealed usually in aban- 
doned clearings, where new growth has 
sprung up to a height of twenty feet or 
more. Very often he sleeps in a stand- 
ing posture, grasping the lower stem 
of a small tree with his long and 
slender fingers and toes. During his 
nightly wanderings he utters a squeak 


like that of a monkey. During the 
day the pupils of his eyes contract to 
fine lines, but after dark expand until 
they fill most of the irises. From his 
habit of feeding only upon insects he 
has a strong, bat-like odor. 

John Whitehead, who has spent the 
last three years studying the animals 
of the Philippines, foreshadows the 
probable behavior of the tarsier when 
he arrives at the national ‘‘zoo.” The 
Philippine natives call the little crea- 
ture ‘‘magou.” 

‘In Samar,” says Mr. Whitehead, in 
a report just received at the Smith- 
sonian, ‘where at different times I 
kept several tarsiers alive, I found 
them very docile and easily managed 
during the day. They feed freely off 
grasshoppers, sitting on their haunches 
on my hand. When offered an insect 
the tarsier would stare for a short time 
with its most wonderful eyes, then 
slowly bend forward, and, with a 
sudden dash, would seize the insect 
with both hands and instantly carry it 
to its mouth, ‘shutting its eyes and 
screwing up its tiny face in a most 
whimsical fashion. The grasshopper 
was then quickly passed through the 
sharp little teeth, the kicking legs be- 
ing held with both hands. 

“When the insect was beyond fur- 
ther mischief the large eyes of the 
tarsier would open and the legs and 
wings were then bitten off, while the 
rest of the body was thoroughly mas- 
ticated. My captive would also drink 
fresh milk from a spoon. After the 
sun had set this little animal became 
most difficult to manage, escaping 
when possible and making tremendous 
jumps from chair to chair. When on 
the floor it bounded about like a min- 
iature kangaroo, traveling about the 
room on its hind legs with the tail 
stretched out and curved upward, utter- 
ing peculiar, shrill, monkeylike squeaks 
and biting quite viciously when the op- 
portunity offered.” 


THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


WILLIAM K. HIGLEY. 


Thou dainty firstling of the spring, 
Homage due to thee, I bring. 


The faintest blushes of the morn 
Do tint thy petals and adorn, 


And thy fine perfume, sweetly faint, 
Is like the breathings of a saint. 


HE great heath family (Avicin- 

e@) are scattered over many 

parts of the world, and includea 

great variety of plants, many like 

the American laurel( Ka/mia)being large 

shrubs or small trees. Others are much 

smaller, and among the smallest plants, 

there is none more beautiful and uni- 

versally loved than the charming trail- 
ing arbutus (Apzg@a repens). 

_ Those who are fortunate enough to 
live in the localities where it is found 
have the rare pleasure of searching for 
the early blossoms, which prefer to nes- 
tle cosily at the foot of the evergreen 
trees, though they are sometimes found 
in the open. 

The late snows may even cover the 
blooms, but when their delicate heads 
are peering through, we know that 
winter has fled, and that the snow man- 
tle is only a cast-off garment which, too, 
will slip away, dissolved by the long 
rays of the early spring sunshine. 

In New England the trailing arbutus 
is called May flower, and in other places 
is known as the ground laurel. Its 
scientific name (Afzge@a repens) is from 
two Greek words, efigea, meaning 
“upon the earth,” and repens, “trailing, 
or creeping.” 

The word arbutus is from the Latin, 
meaning a tree, and is first applied to 
another tribe of the same family, and 
is pronounced with the accent on the 
first syllable—avbutus. This must not be 
confounded with the trailing arbutus, 
where usage allows the accent on the 
second syllable—ardutus (Standard Dic- 
tionary) and whose characteristics are 
very different. 

The trailing arbutus is a native of the 
eastern portion of North America, but 
is found as far west as Wisconsin. It 
grows among the rocks, or in a sandy 
soil, as in Michigan, and it blossoms 


Oh my sweet! how fair thou art; 
How chaste and pure thy dewy heart! 


Thou poem of perfumed grace, 
Dear hope and truth beam from thy face. 


I drink deep draughts of joyfulness, 
And bow before thy loveliness. 
—Albert C. Pearson. 


from March until May, though April 
is its chosen month. 

The flowers are sometimes pure white 
though usually beautifully tinged with 
various shades of pink and red, and 
though really forming terminal clusters, 
they are apparently clustered in the 
axils of the evergreen and leathery 
leaves. 

The leaves may be oval or orbicular, 
and the stems which are tough and 
hairy grow to the length of six to fif- 
teen inches. 

The fragrance of the flower is very 
strong and attractive, though its 
strength varies with its locality and 
with the character of the soil in which 
it grows, and it is especially fine when 
growing under evergreen trees. 

The stamens of the flower are inter- 
esting to the botanist as they vary 
greatly, apparently to insure cross-fer- 
tilization. 

A study of this species, as well as of 
plant-life in general, teaches us that 
nature abhors self-fertilization and, asa 
rule, so develops plants that two indi- 
viduals of the same species are essen- 
tial to the production of seed. 

This species especially enjoys na- 
ture, and is not easily cultivated. A 
few florists have succeeded in produc- 
ing mature plants with fair results, but 
it may be stated that even transplant- 
ing, with much soil attached to the 
roots, to a soil identical with the native, 
results in a weakened development. 

The trailing arbutus is greatly loved 
by the poet and writer, and has re- 
ceived many tributes from gifted pens. 

Donald G. Mitchell, in speaking of 
the desolation of earliest spring, tells 
us that “the faint blush of the arbutus, 
in the midst of the bleak March at- 
mosphere will touch the heart like a 
hope of heaven, in a field of graves.” 


THE HAIRY-TAILED MOLE. 


N THE March number of BirpDs AND 
| ALL NaturE the common Ameri- 
can mole, which is the most com- 
mon species in the eastern portion 
of the United States, is described, and 
the habits of moles, which are identical, 
were rather fully set forth. The hairy- 
tailed mole (Scapanus brewer) is found 
principally in the western part of the 
United States. 

This little animal has so many 
enemies besides man, as polecats, owls, 
ravens, storks, and the like, who watch 
it as it throws up its hillocks, that it is 
a wonder it has not been exterminated. 
It betrays its home by its own handi- 
work, as it is obliged constantly to con- 
struct new hillocks in order to earn its 
living. These ’hillocks always indicate 
the direction and extent of its hunting- 
grounds. The little weasels pursue it 
in its conduits, where it also frequently 
falls a prey to the adder. Only foxes, 
weasels, hedgehogs, and the _ birds 
already mentioned, eat it. 

‘Laker the mole out of its» proper 
sphere,” says Wood, “and it is awkward 
and clumsy, but replace it in the famil- 
iar earth, and it becomes a different 
being—full of life and energy, and 
actuated by a fiery activity which seems 
quite inconsistent with its dull aspect 
and seemingly inert form. The absence 
of any external indication of eyes com- 
municates a peculiar dullness to the 
creature’s look, and the formation of 
the fore-limbs gives an indescribable 
awkwardness to its gait. In the ground 
only is it happy, for there only can it 
develop its various capabilities. No 
one can witness the eagerness with 
which it flings itself upon its prey, and 
the evident enjoyment with which it 
consumes its hapless victim without 
perceiving that the creature is exult- 
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antly happy in its own peculiar way. 
His whole life is one of fury, and he 
eats like a starving tiger, tearing and 
rending his prey with claws and teeth. 
A mole has been seen to fling itself 
upon a small bird, tear its body open, 
and devour it while still palpitating 
with life. ‘Nothing short of this fiery 
energy could sustain an animal in the 
life-long task of forcing itself through 
the solid earth.’”’ 

The hidden habitation of the mole 
is described asa nearly spherical cham- 
ber, the roof of which is nearly ona 
level with the earth around the hill, 
and therefore situated at a considerable 
depth from the apex) of) the, heap: 
Around this are driven two circular 
galleries—one just level with the ceil- 
ing, and the other at some height above. 
The upper circle is much smaller than 
the lower. Five short, descending pas- 
sages connect the galleries with each 
other, but the only entrance into the 
inner apartment is from the upper gal- 
lery, out of which three passages lead 
into the ceiling. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that when a mole enters the 
house from one of its tunnels, it has 
first to get into the lower gallery, to 
ascend thence to the upper gallery, 
and so descend into its chamber. There 
is another entrance from below, how- 
ever, by a passage which dips down- 
ward from the center of the chamber, 
and then, taking a curve upward, opens 
into one of the larger tunnels. 

The mole comes from the earth with 
unsoiled fur, which is due in part to the 
peculiar character of the hair, and 
partly to strong membraneous muscles 
beneath the skin, by means of which 
the animal gives itself a frequent and 
powerful shake. 
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Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough! 
In youth it sheltered me, 


And I’1l protect it now. — Morris. 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees; 
Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 
Supreme in state; and in three more decays. — Dryden. 


UNLIGHT and _ moisture 
upon the earth and find it full 
Greesermsy OL lites “At-jyonce 
growths begin each after its 

own kind. There is such a multitude 
of them that they have not yet been 
counted. Each locality has forms pe- 
culiar to itself. The places most 
abundantly watered have different 
forms from those less favored by rain 
and dew, and those receiving more 
heat and sun allow more luxuriant 
growths than others if the water supply 
is large. 

The business of life and growth is 
mostly carried on by means of water 
set in motion and sustained by heat. 
Those forms of life which reach high- 
est above the surface of the earth are 
called trees. They are always striving 
to see what heights they can attain. 
But the different forms of life have 
limits set them which they cannot pass. 
The structure of one tree is limited to 
carrying its top twenty feet from the 
ground, that of another is so favored 
that it can reach twice that height, and 
others tower high above us and stand 
for centuries. 

But the same tree does not flourish 
with the same vigor in different places. 
The nourishment of the soil may favor 
it or poverty dwarf its growth. Moist- 
ure and heat must be supplied or the 
growth will be slight. 

I have stood upon the thick tops of 


mountains near the tree-line. Towards 
the summit the trees diminish in size 
until they become veritable dwarfs. 
They are stunted by the cold. They 
shrink aside or downward trying to 
find shelter from the angry winds that 
are so cutting. Diminutive tree trunks 
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are found that have curled themselves 
into sheltering crannies of rock and 
grown into such distorted shapes that 
they are gathered as curiosities. 

The last trees to give up the fight on 
Mount Adams are the cedars of which 
I speak. They hug the rock for the 
little warmth that may be lurking 
there in remembrance of the sun’s 
kindly rays; they mat themselves to- 
gether and interlock their branches so 
as to form a springy covering to the 
whole ground. One may lie down 
upon their tops as upon a piece of up- 
holstery, and in the openings below are 
rabbits and woodchucks and sometimes 
bears safely hidden from the view of 
the hunter. 

From these ground-hugging trees of 
the mountain-tops to the great red- 
woods of our western slopes the mind 
passes the entire range of tree life. 
No trees are so great as our redwoods, 
though in Australia the eucalyptus 
reaches higher with a comparatively 
slender trunk. Where the forests are 
thickest, and the growth of the trees 
consequently tallest, the eucalyptus 
towers sometimes four or five hundred 
feet towards the sky. 

The shrinking of mountain trees 
where the rock affords some warmth 
and shelter is shown ona larger scale 
in the forms of trees that stand at the 
edge of a forest. Where a stream di- 
vides the forest we find the trees upon 


cedar trees on high places inthe White | the bank reaching out their branches 


| and spreading luxuriant foliage over 


the water, because the open air in that 
direction helps the growth of leaves 
and twigs. Shade trees by the road- 
side reach out towards the open space 
of the road and grow one-sided because 
the conditions of light and air are bet- 


ter over the road than against the build- 
ings or other trees that are behind them. 

The prevailing winds of any country 
bend the trees largely in one direction. 
In the vicinity of Chicago, where the 
return trade winds blow day after day 
from the southwest, we find the willows 
of the prairie all bending their heads 
gracefully to the northeast. 

The relations between trees and the 
fertility of the country around them is 
a matter of deep interest to man. Por- 
tions of France have been productive 
and afterwards barren because of the 
abundance of the trees at first and their 
having afterwards been cut down to 
supply the wants of man, who desired 
their material and the ground on which 
they stood. The rivers of Michigan 
are not navigable now in some in- 
stances where once they were deep 
with water. The destruction of the 
forests to supply the lumber and furni- 
ture markets of the world has caused 
less rain to fall, and the snows of win- 
ter which formerly lay late in spring 
beneath the forests now melt atthe re- 
turn of the sun in the early months and 
are swept with the rush of high water 
away to the great lakes. Many of the 
barren wastes in Palestine and other 
countries, which in olden times blos- 
somed as the rose, have lost their glory 
with the destruction of their trees. 

Men have learned something of the 
value of the trees to a fertile country 
and the science of forestry has arisen, 
not only to determine the means of 
growing beautiful and useful trees, but 
also to court the winds of heaven to 
drop their fatness upon the soil. In 
the state of Nebraska 800,000,000 
planted trees invite the rain and the 
state is blessed by the response. 

Man used to worship the forest. The 
stillness and the solemn sounds of the 
deep woods are uplifting to the soul 
and healing to the mind. The great 
gray trunks bearing heavenward their 
wealth of foliage, the swaying of 
branches in the breeze, the golden 
shafts of sunlight that shoot down 
through the noonday twilight, all tend 
to rest the mind from the things of 
human life and lift the thoughts to 
things divine. 

The highest form of architecture prac- 
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ticed on earth is the Gothic, which holy 
men devised from contemplation of 
the lofty archings of trees and perpetu- 
ated in the stone buildings erected to 
God in western Europe through the 
centuries clustering around the thir- 
teenth. 

Trees afford hiding and _ nesting 
places for many birds and animals. 
Their cooling shelter comforts the cat- 
tle; they furnish coursing-places among 
their branches for the sportive climb- 
ing-animals, and their tender twigs give 
restful delight to the little birds far out 
of reach of any foe. 

Man has always used the trees for 
house building; his warmth is largely 
supplied from fires of wood and leaves; 
from the days when Adam and Eve did 
their first tailoring with fig leaves, the 
trees have been levied upon for articles 
of clothing till now the world is sup- 
plied with hats of wood, millions of 
buttons of the same material are worn, 
and the wooden shoes of the peasantry 
of Europe clump gratefully over the 
ground in acknowledgment of the debt 
of mankind to the woods. 

Weapons of all sorts, in all ages, have 
been largely of wood. Houses, furni- 
ture, troughs, spoons, bowls, plows, and 
all sorts of implements for making a 
living have been fashioned by man 
from timber. Every sort of carriage 
man ever devised, whether for land or 
water travel, depended in its origin 
upon the willing material the trees have 
offered. Although we now have 
learned to plow the seas with prow of 
steel and ride the horseless carriage 
that has little or no wood about it, yet 
the very perfection of these has arisen 
from the employment of wood in count- 
less experiments before the metal thing 
was invented. 

Our daily paper is printed from the 
successors of Gutenberg’s wooden type, 
upon what seems to be paper, but is in 
reality the ground-up and whitened 
pulp of our forest trees. Our food is 
largely of nuts and fruits presented 
us by the trees of all climes, which are 
yet brought to our doors in many in- 
stances by wooden - sailing-vessels, 
whose sails are spread on spars from 
our northern forests. 

The baskets of the white man and 


the red Indian are made from the ma- 
terials of the forest. Ash strips are 
pounded skillfully and readily sepa- 
rate themselves in flat strips suitable 
for weaving into receptacles for carry- 
ing the berries of the forest shades or 
the products of the soil, whose rich- 
ness came by reason of the long-stand- 
ing forests which stood above it and 
fell into it for centuries. 

Whoever has tried to stopper a 
bottle when no cork was at hand knows 
something of the value of one sort of 
trees. He who has lain upon a bed of 
fever without access to quinine knows 
more of the debt we owe the generous 
forests that invite us with their cooling 
branches and their carpeted, mossy 
floors. The uses of rubber to city peo- 
ple are almost enough to induce one 
to remove his hat in reverence to the 
rubber tree; the esteem we have for 
the products of the sugar maple and 
the various products of the pine in 
their common forms of tar, pitch, and 
turpentine, as well as in their subtler 
forms, which are so essential to the 
arts and sciences, contributing to our 
ease, comfort, and elegance, should 
cause us to cherish the lofty pine and 
the giant maple with warmest grati- 
tude. 

Perhaps the most refined of the 
pleasures of man is found in the play- 
ing of musical instruments. There is 
not one of the sweeter-toned of all the 
vast family of musical instruments that 
is not dependent on the sympathetic 
qualities of the various woods. The 
violin shows the soul of this material 
in its highest refinement. No other 
instrument has so effectually caught 
the tones of the glorious mountain and 
the peaceful valley as has the choicely 
selected and deftly fashioned shell of 
the fiddle. It awakens all the fancies 
of a lifetime in one short hour, it 
brings gladness to the heart and en- 
livens the whole frame, and when the 
master hand brings out from its deli- 
cate form the deeper secrets of its na- 
ture the violin brings tears to our eyes 
and inspires within us an earnestness 
of purpose which is a perpetual tribute 
of the soul of man to the heart of the 
forest. 

I took a spring journey once from 
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the heart of old Kentucky through 
some of the northern states around to 
the eastward to Virginia. The dog- 
wood was in blossom south of the 
Ohio. The forests and hillsides were 
set forth here and there in bridal array 
by the glad whiteness of myriads of 
these delicate flowers. Through Ohio 
and Indiana the peach trees were put- 
ting forth their delicate pink blossoms 
that sought us out in the cars and de- 
lighted us with their rare fragrance. 
In Pennsylvania we passed out of the 
peach region, and I thought the moun- 
tains could not give flowers to match 
the loveliness experienced on the two 
preceding days, but when we were 
running adown the “blue Juniata river” 
there burst upon me the purple radi- 
ance of the ironwood that I had en- 
tirely forgotten as a flowering tree of 
beauty. Brighter than the peach and 
softer than the dogwood it stood out 
against the foliage of the stream and hill- 
side. It followed the railway all down 
the Susquehanna across the line into 
Maryland, and gave me joy until it was 
lost again as the warmth of the south- 
ern sun poured itself again before my 
eyes upon the purity and simplicity of 
the snowy dogwood. 

And in the fall I once passedthrough 
the hills of New York and Massachu- 
setts. It was Thanksgiving Day. The 
matchless American forests were then 
in their greatest glory. Every hill 
seemed to have brought out its choicest 
holiday garment and was calling for 
admiration. So richly blendedare the 
reds, the yellows, and the greens that 
one cannot see how people can do 
business with such delights for the eye 
spread out beforethem. Why they do 
not come en masse and join in this 
holiday of the trees is more than I can 
understand. It seems as if the Crea- 
tor of heaven and earth had reserved 
for the home of liberty the most gor- 
geous colorings that prismatic light is 
susceptible of bearing, and thrown 
them all down in luxurious profusion 
for the delectation of the people who 
should shake off the man-serving spirit 
and come here to breathe the air of 
freedom and rejoice with nature through 
the ten days of her gorgeous Thanks- 
giving time. 


THE CINERARIA. 


PROF. WILLIAM K. HIGLEY, 


Secretary Chicago Academy of Sciences. 


N THE early days of the Colum- 
bian Exposition, before people had 
ceased to wonder at the unex- 
pected and unusual sights, there 

were beautiful displays of plants in 
flower, on a scale never before at- 
tempted, at least in this part of the 
world. 

Those wise enough to respond to 
the invitation to visit the long, low 
green houses in Jackson Park, before 
the more pretentious Horticultural 
Building was ready for use, will never 
forget the royal mass of blossoms 
which greeted their eyes as they passed 
through long aisles of bloom. 

The announcement that the cineraria 
was on exhibition meant little to many, 
but to those who found their way to the 
park during the chilly spring days and 
patiently trudged over unfinished paths, 
and through rubbish and incomplete- 
ness, the announcement opened the 
door to a sight so wonderfully fine and 
complete, so astonishing, and so de- 
lightful, that to look was to exclaim 
and admire, and to admire was to re- 
member, and, months after, to long for 
another sight of that billowy mass of 
pinky-purplish bloom. 

The Composite, the family of plants 
to which the cinerarias belong, con- 
tains about seven hundred and sixty 
genera and over ten thousand species, 
embracing approximately one-tenth of 
all the flowering forms. This is the 
largest family of plants and includes 
the goldenrod, the sunflower, the aster, 
the chrysanthemum, the thistle, the 
lettuce, the dandelion, and many others. 
The species are widely distributed, 
though more common in temperate or 
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hot regions, the largest ‘number being 
found in the Americas. 

Though a family of herbs, there are a 
few shrubs and in the tropics a small 
number of trees. The cultivated forms 
are numerous, and some are among our 
most beautiful fall plants. 

The flowers are collected together in 
heads, and sometimes are of two kinds 
(composite). Using the sunflower for 
an example we find a disk of tubular 
flowers in the center and, growing 
around it,a row of strap-shaped flow- 
ers, while in the dandelion they are all 
strap-shaped, and in some other species 
all are tubular. 

The cineraria is an excellent illus- 
tration of the composite form, which 
bears both kinds of flowers. 

The name cineraria (Latin, cznerarius, 
from czmis, ashes) was given to these 
plants because of the grayish down that 
covers the surface of the leaves. 

The cinerarias form a large genus 
of practically herbaceous plants, and 
are chiefly natives of southern Africa 
and southern and eastern Europe. 
The varieties vary greatly from white 
to pinkish-purple and through various 
shades to dark, bluish-purple. 

They are quite easily cultivated, but 
are house plants in temperate lati- 
tudes. They are peculiarly liable to 
attacks of insects, plant-lice (Aphides) 
being especially an enemy. 

The florist’s varieties are chiefly pro- 
duced from the species C2meraria cru- 
enta. Beautiful hybrids have been de- 
veloped from this and other species, © 
and the flower certainly deserves the 
popularity it has attained through ster- 
ling merit. 
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No better months than May and June, to brighten school work by the use of 


The Perry Pictures—One Cent Each 


for 25or more. Send 2-cent stamp for catalog and sample picture. 


. - a 4 of et ie ae be ria ye" Soe: 
PLOWING. Rosa Bonheur. 
FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY WE WILL SEND THE 


100 PERRY PICTURES AND THE PERRY MAGAZINE 


named in this list for one year 
All for $1.40. The regular price of the two is $2.00. 


THE PERRY PICTURES Need no word of commendation from us. Their publication made it possible 
oo. for the teachers and pupils of this country to use pictures in their work. 
They are well known and are most highly recommended by educators. Their name is a guarantee of their 
quality. (They are all printed on paper 5%x8 inches.) 

Call this Set ‘“‘The Perry Magazine Premium Set.” 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE Has been published once in two months, until now, but it will be published 
monthly (except in July and August), beginning with the next number, at 
$1.00 per year. It is devoted largely to aiding teachers and parents in the use of pictures in the school and the 
home. Every uumber is beautifully illustrated. During the year more thau 109 beautiful pictures will appear 
in the Magazine, so that all who accept this offer in time will really receive more than 200 pictures, including 
those priuted in the magazine. 

Among its Contributors are Sarah Louise Arnold, Henry Turner Bailey, Irene Weir, Laura Fisher, 
Arthur C. Boyden, Hon. Frank A. Hill, James Frederick Hopkins, Prof. M. V. O’Shea, Ada Von Stone Harris, 
Samuel T. Dutton, and many others. 


Yhis offer is not for teachers alone, but #s for all, It applies to renewals as well as to new subscriptions 
If you are already a subscriber, send $140 aud you will receive the 100 pictures and the Magazine for one year 
(ten numbers) in advance of the time for which you have paid. We pay the postage. Remember the name of 


hese pictures. 
are THE PERRY PICTURES (Beware of Imitations). 


This offeris good only for subscriptions or renewals sent directly to one of our offices. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, MacpeEn, Mass. 


Boston Office, Tremont Temple. Send money order, express order, or registered letter. Sub- 
New York Office, 156 Fifth Avenue. scribe now and you will receive the beautiful Annual Number. 
Be sure to mention Brrps AND ALL NATURE. 
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READ WHAT EDUCATORS ARE SAYING 


ABOUT OUR 


OARTS OF NORTH AMERIGAN BIRDS. 


Office of 


Board of Education, 


HERBERT B. HAYDEN, SupPrT. 
ONS al) 


CounciL BLUFFS, IowA, Oct. 8, 1898. 
W. E. Wart, President. 

DEAR SIR—It is indeed a pleasure to bear 
testimony to the educational value of so beauti- 
ful a production as the CHARTS OF NORTH 
AMERICAN BIRDS, issued by the Nature 
Study Publishing Co., of Chicago. 

We have recently ordered a supply of these 
Charts for the Schools of this city. Our 
teachers are already finding them a most 
ee basis for Nature Study and Language 
work. 

They inspire a love for the birds and through 
this, a love for all Nature. The children are 
eager to tell about the birds with which they 
are acquainted and are very ready to look up 
information concerning those that are new to 
them. All this adds a new spirit and zest to 
the Language work in those rooms in which 
the Bird Charts have been used. As a basis for 
Information Lessons they are also of great value. 

The color-photography process gives us the 
most beautiful representation of our North 
American birds of which I know. I consider 
the set invaluable. Cordially given, 

HERBERT B. HAYDEN, 
Supt. City Schools 


WHAT TWO ORNITHOLOGISTS AND AUTHORS 
OF BIRD LITERATURE 
SAY OF OUR 


Charts of North American Birds. 


ITamin receipt of the CHART mentioned in your 
letter, and it is indeed beautiful. Every bird lover 
should render you the gratitude of his heart that your 
Company has done such wonderful things in this line. 
I wish that every school in the land might have a 
copy. Very sincerely yours, 

Mexico, Mo. JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. 


I find it impossible to express to you the great 
pleasure your CHARTS OF NORTH AMERICAN 
BIRDS give me. They are superb. They will be 
certain to find a ready sale, and will be no less certain 
to smooth the path of every beginner. The daring of 
your enterprise since its inception has been a con- 
tinual marvel to me. The world already blesses you 
for this undertaking, for you are helping to make it 
better. Yours very truly, 

Oberlin, Ohio. YNDS JONES. 
NaTURE Stupy Pup. Co., 
203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


1726 N St., Washington, D. C. 
October 29, 1898. 
NATURE SLUDY ‘PUB, COs 
Chicago, Ill. 
GENTLEMEN:—The package of Charts 
is just to hand, and I hasten to express 
my high appreciation of them for ed- 
ucational purposes. I think I should 
have gone wild with joy if I had seen 
such pictures when I was a schoolboy, 
and now I should like to see the set of 
Charts in every public school and 
kindergarten in the United States. 
They combine beauty and utility ina 
high degree, should be immensely 
popular, and make the study of birds 
a great pleasure. I do not see how 
entertainment and instruction could 
have been more happily or effectively 
combined. 
Yours truly, 
DR. ELLIOTT COUES, 
Editor of Osprey. 


Joliet, Ill., Nov. 9, 1808. 
Dear Mr. Watt: 


It gives me pleasure to tell you that 
the Nature Study Chart you left is 
giving us all the results you claimed 
for it. Interest in all bird life, in their 
homes, habits, and their preservation 
has been aroused in the children. 

The conversations upon the birds 
furnish excellent material for language 
work. I havea most creditable paper 
on the Blue Jay from a boy who has 
always dreaded ‘‘ compositions.” 

Very truly yours, 
KatE A. HENDERSON, 
Supt. Joliet Pub. Schools. 


These charts contain 18 sheets heavily-coated manilla paper and two cover sheets, including 142 


individual Bird Plates, and representing 49 species of Birds’ Eggs, mounted on a tripod holder. 


For 


descriptive circular and methods of introduction, address 
Chart Department, Nature Study Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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MODERN METHODS -xsss- 


A NEW 


Wild-Flower Book. 


FIELD, FOREST AND 
WAYSIDE FLOWERS, 


WITH CHAPTERS ON 
GRASSES, SEDGES AND FERNS. 


Untechnical Studies for Unlearned Lovers 
of Nature. By Maup GOING, author of 
‘With the Wild Flowers.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth 
decorated, illustrated with many half-tone 
and lineengravings. $1.50. 


Written especially for people who, without time or 
possibly inclination, to familiarize themselves with 
botanical nomenclature and technical terms, are yet 
true nature-lovers and enjoy the beauties and wonders 
of familiar plant life. 

For sale by all Book-dealers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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FOR MODERN TEAGHERS. 


If you wish a live, bright, original, up-to-date teacher’s journal—one 
that is filled to the brim with practical, usable school-room material, 
and that deals in standard values and solid experience, omitting wordy 
essays and meaningless ‘‘studies,’’ then the 
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Bight years of 
increasing success. 
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Monthly—lIllustrated 
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will aid you. Ten large Natural History Sup- 
plement Charts free each year—Ten large 
Double-Page Language Pictures—‘‘Cut-Up”’ 
Drawing Cards-— Arithmetic Cards—Story Cards 
—Supplementary Reading—Pieces to Speak— 
Correspondence—Methods, Aids and Devices— 
Foundation Principles—Special Day Exercises. 


Address the TEACHERS WORLD, 


13 Astor Place, New York City. 
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THESE PICTURES ARE SO NATURAL THAT IT ALMOST SEElIS AS IF THE 

CREATURE REPRESENTED IS GOING TO START OUT OF THE 
PAGE, AND ESCAPE!—Chicago Record. ' 


o> 


RIENCES CAME OUT FROM THE VERY WICKEDESY UN’S OF THE CLASS!—7Tke Alumne News. New York. 


Now Ready 


..VOLUME FIVE.. 


BIRDS AND ALL NATURE. 


January to May, 1899—240 Pages. 


We mention two of the many admirers of our books: 


E. S. DURMENT, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me volumes 1, 2,3 and 4 of ‘‘ Birds and All Nature” bound separately in cloth. 
I enclose herewith my check for $5 to pay for same. I wish you would put me on the list for 
bound volumes and notify me when each successive volume is bound and ready for delivery. 


St. Paur, Minn., March 30, 1899. EDMUND S. DURMENT. 


W. H. GUNTHER, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Yourreply to my inquiry at hand. Thanksforyourpromptness. Enclosed please find draft, 
$4.50, being the difference in price for volumes 1, 2,3 and 4 full morocco binding in exchange for 
which I return yolumes 1-2 and 3-4 combined—cloth. I feel that a book of such value deserves a 
good, substantial binding. Please forward books as soon as possible. I shall want the books 
for 1899, when complete, in same binding. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIs., April 4, 1899. W. H. GUNTHER. 


Sampie Copy of the magazine mailed on receipt of ten cents. Over 30,000 
people interested every month. Why can’t we interest you? 


The Bound Volumes are profusely illustrated with colors which are true 
to nature. 
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PRICES, VOLUME V, also Volumes I, II, Hl and [V: Cloth, $1.25; Half 
Morocco $1.75; Full Morocco, $2.25, (We make a special price on the five single 
volumes). 


Volumes I and II or Hl and IV, Combined: Cloth, $2.25; Half Morocco, $3,00; 
Full Morocco, $4.25. 


ss ALL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROIPT ATTENTION —= 


ADDRESS 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 
204 Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ai. m 
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